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In the way of School Readers 
has ever been published as 


Y 


Ys 


ScHOoL READING ey GRADES 


Y 
By JAMES BALDWIN. 


~ This is true, whether viewed from the pedagogical, the literary, or the 
@ artistic standpoint. ‘Entirely new in plan, these books embody the 
@ latest and most approved theories of instruction, presenting many 
R original features unknown to other series. The reading matter 
k throughout is distinguished not only by superior literary quality, but 
also by rare good taste and discrimination in selecting those subjects 
that interest children and make them fond of reading. ‘No other books 
of the kind have been so profusely illustrated, and all the pictures— 
colored and black and white—are artistic, helpful, and instructive. 
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ep NOW READY : 

iv School Reading by Grades, First Year, . ‘ . $ .25 
, School Reading by Grades, Second Year, . : . -35 
) School Reading by Grades, Third Year, ‘ . . .45 
School Reading by Grades, Fourth Year, . . -. . "a 
i School Reading by Grades, Fifth Year, ; ‘ : .45 


iD 
The Series comprises eight books, each book being adapted to the work of a single school year. For the converience of ungraded 


J, . . . ~ . ° . 
¥ schools, the eight books will also be bound in five volumes corresponding to the ordinary five-book series of school readers. 


OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Descriptive tircular mailed free on request. Corvespondence with 
i . . , . . . 
Pyence to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERT@ Ae BOOK COMPANY 


a 
ned OSTON ATLANTA ' PORTLAND, ORE. 
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B L U 3 Ss w A oe REVIEW 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE AND KINDERGARTEN NEWS. 














Composition Books. 





EDITORS: 
—THE PARTICULAR MERIT OF THESE BOOKS IS THE | M!ss EMILIe PouLsson - - - Miss L. E. POULsson, 
COLOR OF THE PAPER. IT IS A DELICATE BLUE | 
OF INTEREST TO ALL . 
GRAY—A MOST ACCEPTABLE COLOR TO THE EYE. | 


TEACHERS AND MOTHERS 
—IT IS NOT TIRING OR WEARISOME BUT RESTFUL. | 


EVERY TEACHER WHO HAS SEEN THEM HAS|Subscription Price, - - - $2.00 a Year 


BEEN PLEASED. WE WILL SEND YOU A BOOK By | 
SPECIAL NOTICE: 
Up to October 1, 1897, we will take subscriptions at the former 
price, $1.00. Send for terms for Training Classes and Agents, 


. | Sample copy free on application. The new magazine will be a 
The BLUE SEA will make a sensation. great improvement on the old one in every respect. You cannot 


afford to be without it. 


MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS IN STAMPS. | 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
69 Duane Street, New York City. | yew vorx. 


Wood 


Workers’ 
Tools. 


Do you know a good tliing when you see it? Our new Wood 


ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 








S. E. & M. VERNON, | MILTON BRADLEY C0., Publishers, 
| 


IDEAL RESULTS 


| In Heating and Ventilation for all classes 
\|of buildings are guaranteed in the contracts 


of this Company.—We not only manufacture 





co sonen £@ 


vs. x 


—we also erect the work. 


“wt ve 


— SOMETHING NEW 


is our Improved ** Ideal Heater and Ven- 
; ay 3. tilator.’’—Such a Heater has been most earn- 
Workers’ Catalogue is a good thing, and you will agree with us 
when when you see it. This catalogue is just from the press, estly sought for—It is one which will give good 
and contains 400 pages, over 1800 illustrations of all the new! ygsy//s in such buildings as small churches, 


Tools and ee and all the old ones that are good. it. apes 
|single room schools, halls, stores, etc., buildings 


We send this C Catalogue to any address postpaid, upon receipt | having no cellars under them—small if any vent 
of 25 cents. If after receiving it you are not satisfied, advise : 


us, and you get your “quarter” back and keep the book, too. | Or smoke flues—buildings which are often 


2 ; crowded and which always eed ventilation. 
Not the least attractive features of this book are the prices. | 


There's no use in your continuing to pay high prices for poor Write for Illustrations and a Description 


tools, when you can get good tools at low prices. : : 
. oie F of this Heater, or for any other heating appar- 


P, S.—Metal Workers’ Catalogue A Book of Tools—ss5o0 


atus you may happen to be in need of, to 
pages, 2000 illustrations, 25 cents, postpaid. 4 


The Rer-Withtmtson 
nting and Ventilating Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE CHAS. A. STRELINGER CC 


Address Box J, DETRG 
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New Books 
‘New Methods 


HIGH ART REPRODUCTIONS 
IN PRIMARY BOOKS. 


The most attractive books of the year 
for supplementary reading, universally 
adopted after inspection, are 
FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS, Natural Science for 
Primary Pupils. Almost a juvenile Poem. 
* A beautiful book. All the teachers think it charming.’’—Marietta Matthews, 
Primary Department, Worcester, Mass. 


DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. Primer and First Reader 

Combined. 

“I believe you have handled the subject of phonics better than anybody else 
in cold print.”—Orville T. Bright, Supt., Cook County, III. 

BURTON’S HISTORICAL READER. Story of the Indians 
of New England. 

** A most valuable book for school work on the subject of the Indians and Col- 
onial times.”"—Wm. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C 
EPOCH BOOKS: 

THE MORSE SPELLER. By S. T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, 

Brookline, Mass. 

“ Its plan is in every way sensible and practical. It is almost an ideal book." 
W. F. Gordy. Sup. Prin. Public Schools, Hartford, Conn. 

SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. 

“It is by- far the most complete thing of its kind that I have seen.""—Prof, 
Jos. G. Brown, Physics and Chemistry, Illinois State Normal University. 
NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT IAPS. _ Utility the 

greatest, and price one-half that of others. 

“ They are far betterthan any other outline maps, ratsed or plain, thus far ex 
amined.”"—Richard E. Dodge, Prof, Natural Science, Teachers College, N. Y. 
ATWOOD’S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. Superior 

in scope and arrangement (new). 

“It is a model book in everything.”—R. A. McDonald, Principal, High 
School, Irvington, N. Y. 

NEW CENTURY SERIES COPYBOOKS. Intermedial Siant. 

Common-sense Method. 

“I am much pleased with all the books. I feel sure the system will be a 
— help in coouring saa results in writing.”"—Ella I. Heffron, Supervisor 


enmanship, Utica, 
The Ideal System of Writing for American Schools. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS. 
THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 
Main Office: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NOW READY: 


A History of the 


United States of America, 
AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 


(For Advanced Grades.) By CHARLES MORRIS, Author of “' An 
Elementary History of the United States.” ‘Half Hours with American 
History,” ** The Aryan Race,” “ Civilization,” etc., etc. 


BOUND IN HALF-LEATHER. PRICE, $1.00. 


During the past half century the’ writers of school histories have served 
up their historical hash with so little variation in method and matter, that 
it will be truly refreshing to find an author who has departed from the 





3 well-worn patn and has ventured to give something new on this important 


subject. New in method and matter, and yet in accord with the most 
approved modern methods of teaching, this book cannot fail to meet with 
the approval of teachers and school officers. If you are in need of a new 
history, do not adopt any before seeing this latest and best book. 


School Supplies of Every Description. 
STEATITE CRAYONS. 





The Improved Steatite Anti-Dust School Crayen. Does not scratch 
the board. Does not soil the hands or clothing, Makes a white mark 
easily erased. Is very durable. A crayon that is absolutely free from dust, 


dirt,‘and gritty matter. One gross will out-wear many gross common chalk. 
Price, per gross, 75 cents. 





Chicago Office: Fisher Building. Boston Office: 36 Bromfield Street. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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Now is the Time... 


Now is the time when teachers and school officials are considering the purchase of school 
supplies. Can any school afford to use any but the best? Does not the grade and — 
of the school depend on the best teachers, the best books, and the best in everythin 

There is no doubt of it, and for this reason Dixon’s American Graphite pencils should be 


given the preference. 


FIRST: They are unequaled for smooth, tough, and evenly-graded leads. 
SECOND: They are made in to degrees of hardness—suited for all kinds of work. 


THIRD: They are “ American Graphite” pencils—a product of our own country. They repre- 
sent American materials, American capital, and American labor. They are the only pencils 


peculiarly American. 


FOURTH: Over 700 styles of pencils are made by the Dixon Company, so that a school can 
be furnished with any kind desired, the finest or the medium priced pencil, or, if need be, 
the very cheapest pencils, which are the most costly in the end. 


If you would like to see samples, 


double your money’s worth. 


mention this paper and send 16 cents. You will receive 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Whittling Trays ~« Outfits 





and other 


Manual Training 


Tools. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & C0,, 





The “COMBLNATION” 


Blackboard Eraser-Cleaner 20d Pencil Sharpener 


VARIETY or B EVELS>» 
¢ 












































Gleaner Erasers, Cleaner Blackboards, ——. 5 blamed, on the 
The same machine ¥% Less dust in Schoolroom, (onan Peni ARPEAER 
cleans any eraser. NCI 
Sharpens any pen- 5 Ps lress sore cyes and throat, JP  osarraman 
cil any bevel e Ps ki ss asthma and lung | - - 
ge Giscoses.* 7 7 8 & ES . 
so The operator gets no dust. > 
Senge tae, Sd Replace Brush with Spool of Sand paper and ! _ Seon Kesose “ 
¢ Pencil holder and you have the Lest and quickest 5 : 
“ Pexctt Suarrexen made 3 ad) $ 
7 30 W. of Send Paper Year off outside layer when © nanan » 
5 > Rosen oe _ 8 tense. Crane Sanwa. Be 
ve The “ COMBINATION,” complete, - $5,00 = q P 
4 “ ERASER-CLEANEK,- - - - 350 j 
“ PENCIL SHARPENER, - - - 350” | 
oar addres 00 males Geawuae Scnoo: 
‘Grings |ie-raied Noekiet Te 
Lord Mfg. Co. —_—— 
125 Water Street, Now Haven, Conn. 
103 Brockton Avenue, Riverside. Cal. Prin any Scnoor 
Chicago, Ul. em Se ce 





FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO., Boston, Chicago. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFAC. 
TURERS OF PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY APPARATUS. 

















: Catalogues sent on application, 
15 Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass. Correspondence solicited, 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., CHICAGO. 


149-151 East Huron Street. 


Pioneers in our business in the Inventors and Manufacturers of 
Western country 26 years Mcdern Science Apparatus. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


WHE you want anything in the line of School 


Supplies | want you to write me—or if you can 














call on me—when you call you will see my samples— 
when you write I will send them. Practice paper, 
Pads, Composition Books a specialty. 


3 East 14th Street New York. 
JAMES B. WILSON, 133 William Street, New York. 








anted Live teachers successful 
at eqaneating or agency 


work to represent our 
publications. Salary and commission. This is 


a rare chance for live men who b to le 
tone T ools & Supplies teaching for permanent and a ook ousk., 
Headquart ers. n ta ° 
Paces, an tar Sichante and Censan “tae Address: BE. L. KELLOGG personal, 


Chandler & Barber 1s-17 Eliot ot or East oth Street, New York. 
, 

















BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 
Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 


G 
~ 
> 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our boy tee neem containing normal school 


apparatus. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 


6 cents for postage. 





ESTABLISHED 1865l, 


EINER & AMEND, 


. 205-211 Third prong 
NS NEW YORK. 


Eve thing | necess 
for the Chemical a 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 





gs. 
Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


“Art in the 
Schoolroom,” 


An illustrated list of high class repro- 
ductions suitable for school decoration, 
selected from our general catalogue, will 
be ready early in October. 

Mailed to any address upon receipt of 
10 cents in stamps. 








BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC C0., 
Fine Art Publishers, 14 E. 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 





OT ype will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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= “HOLDEN 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS’ 


is such an acknowledged benefit to all Free Text-Book School Boards. 
being an indispensable aid to 


ECONOMY -AND CLEANLINESS 


that our exhibit at the Tennessee Centennial is under the auspices ef an 
official of the U. S. Bureau of Education, Government Building. 





as 





If your School Board is operated under the Free Text Book laws, as ever 
1000 School Boards have adopted this System 


WHY DON’T YOU? 


Every $40.00 paid us annually takes care, both inside and outside, of abeut 
$1000.00 worth of Text-Books which are subject to Daily Wear, Tear and 
Destruction! Samples mailed Free. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, = SPRINGFIELD, MAss., U. S. A. 











AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN (884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tuters, aad Gey- 
ernesses, for every department of instruetien; recom 
mends good schoels to parents, Call em or ‘address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Ageacy, 


33 Tate Seuare. New York. 

















TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of cheiee 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Yoru @rrv. 


Nike Teachers’ Agency 





POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. CHICACO. « - | 
Bechs Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions 
Easrern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Ave. Burrato, N. Y. 
’ 
ee FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. *« | 
By. ogy et O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address | 
Ra RT i ey ee 
arr Avs Washington, D. 420 Century Bia’ "9. Minneapolis, Minn. m Bik, Low 8 Angeles, ‘Cai 
Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Sev- 
eval plans; two plans give free registration; ene plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book containing plans and a $500.00 love stery of college days. No charge to empioyers for recom- 
mending teache:s. 
Seuthern Teachers’ Bureau Rav. Dr. O. M. Sutton, 7.2. 





Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
One fee registers in both offiecs. 


S. W. cor, Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. President and Maaager. 
Berthern vaeancies Chicago effiee, Southern vacancies Louisville office. Oldest and best known ia U.S. 
Established 185s. 


3 EAst 14TH Street, N. Y. 











ROBERTSON'S TEACHERS’ 


Has filled vacancies in 17 States. 
Send stamp for circulars, 
H. N. ROBERTSON, Prep.. 
P. O. Box 203, Memphis, Texs. 


™*e Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON 
Will remove to new rooms September rst. 
and Employers are invited to call. 
Telephone. 258 Washingter Street. 


Teacher Wanted! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel ant | eppetat agents. Ne 
cap vassin, Salary and expe 


- AGEKCT 
Kellogg’s Bureau Secures Positions, 


FOUR $2,000 POSITIONS JUST FILLED! 





MELLOGG’S BUREAU SUPPLIES QUALITY, NOT 
QUANTITY, AND RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 


H, S, KELLOGG, MANAGER, 
NEW YORK. 


Teachers 
61 Fast Ninth Street, - - * 











ELLIO T PUBLISHING So P iiadet bia, Pa. 
AND SCHOOL penenemiennion &0O0., ee omens 
SUPPLIES & Pogr lion Sraeer, Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers nen-resident 
courses in College and University subjects fer those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For partieu- 
lars address THe UNiverstTy oF Cmcaco, (Divisien C) 
The Correspondence-Study Deparimeat, Chieage, Ills. 

arery one should know how. 


B0 0 is J 

Write et Free Particulars to 
Boston, Mass. 
NEW 


pens. EXOTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 
For Vertical Writing. SS 


Ne, 556 Fine Points, 
You will likethem. Order through the dealers or send for samples. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Send for Catalogue. a 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 


OUR ZOOLOGY CATALOGUE-« Varieties—300 Specimens—$2s. Also 


specimens by the hundred and thousands. 


N. L. WILSON, 170 Tremont St., 








IN 16 LESSONS By Mail. 











No, 571 Coarse Peints, 


No, 570 Medium Points, 


26 John St, 
New Yerk 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 
Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 



















Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
(Established 1780.) Dorchester, Mass. 


Use JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
a 


VERTICULAR. VERTIGRAPH. MULTISCRIPT. 


ponsin™” VERTICAL WRITING. 


These pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT @& SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


CIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, anp UNIVERSITIES. 


Physical, Electrical, and Optical Instruments 
X-Ray Apparatus 


We publish the following catalogues, any of which will be mailed on application: 


Catalogue A—Mathematical and Engineering Instruments, 220 pp; Catalogue B—Microscopes, 120 
pp; Catalogue D—Ophthalmological Instruments, 125 pp.; Catalogue G—Astronomical Telescopes, 36 
pp; Catalogue H—Projecting Lanteros, 132 PR: Catalogue I--Physical Instruments, 255 pp ; Catalogue 
K—Chemicals, 48 pp; Catalogue S—Chemical Apparatus, 375 pp _: Catalogue N—Meteorological Instru- 
ments, 127 pp.; Catalogue T—Electrical Test Instruments, 72 pp. ; Catalogue 221:—Anatomical Models, 24 pp. 


N- ¥io ruton st. QUEEN & CO., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





























The 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter’s 





New Models 


draw old friends closer and attract new 
ones, by the power of inherent merit and 
unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 





































Delicious 
Drink - 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a_ delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
sO common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
““When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything I 
know of in the form of medicine.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BE. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





Piet Siete ” 
~ 1880-1897 


“American Writing Machine Company’s 
record for the past seventeen years 
guarantees satisfaction to every 
purchaser of the 


Caligraph 
Typewriter 


No. 2 Modd 


72 characters 







78 characters 


. $95.00. 


Requests for information will receive 
immediate attention. 


General Offices, 237 Broadway, New Yorks ? y 
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A Weekly Journal of Coucation. 
For the Week Ending September 4. 


Vol. LV. 


No. 8 





7 » Copyright 1897, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. nearly all the Western institutions. It was his chief 
” ie a aoa jae delight at this period to recall his initiatory work of 
, eters relating to contributions shouldbe addressed plainly 1835, and rejoice in the universal downfall of ant 
should be addressed to E. L. Kettoce & Co. Do not putedi- quated folly. 
torial and business items on the same sheet. The classical academy was, in reality, a common 
school, with the addition that it gave instruction in 
The New York Academy. _ Greek and Latin, and sometimes prepared boys for col- 
. lege. The quality of this preparatory work was far in- 
By E. P. Powell, Clinton, N. Y. ferior to that which had been done in the families of 
It is one of the sarcasms on education that the classic New England pastors, during the period of the Math- 
name of Plato’s school should have been attached to ers. I remember, with no little chagrin, that my in- 
that fragmentary survival of a school system inherited structors in Greek were seldom able to construe a pas- 
by New York from Massachusetts. The Massachusetts sage in Memorabilia, or in Homer. It was little more 
system, as first «levised by the colonists, was an ideal than guesswork. In Latin, we went hop, skip, and 
of completeness—the most perfect ever devised by any jump; and here, again, it was without accuracy. We 
people up to that date. It was, however, unable to ex- became superficial scholars, and not thorough students. 
pand with the state’s expansion;andso it soon came Unfortunately, in those days admission to the scattered 
about that all that was left for the people to do as they denominational colleges was as unscholarly as our 
reached westward, was to create a lot of makeshift dis- preparation had been. It depended on a crude transla- 
trict schools. The academy was a supplemental effort tion of a few passages in Virgil and Cesar, with a pos- 
to render this makeshift less incomplete. At the close sible remote conception of prosody. 
of the last century, when New England flowed over There was unlimited application of the elective prin- 
into New York, it carried with it this curious jumble ciple, grading in the academy being unknown. Each 
of common people’s schools and Plato’s schools. My boy “took” what studies he pleased. Classes rarely 
acquaintance was with the first academy built west of exceeded five or six persons. Nearly all recited alone 
Connecticut, and not far from the present city of Utica. in something. Three or four in algebra followed after 
~ There it was my lot to lay the foundation of my educa- each other, a few pages apart. There were certainly 
tion, side by side with the senior editor of The School advantages in little classification, as there were disad- 
Journal. The building was not erected until 1815; but, vantages. No one was dragged back by association 
in a peripatetic condition, the academy had been in ex- with a sluggish companion. 
istence from the beginning of the century. The formal Methods were primitive. For many years Rev. Sal- 
academic foundation was a stock company—the mem- mon Strong was principal, and he was the whole facul- 
bers to receive dividends on the rent of building and ty in one. He was a dear old enthusiast; and he loved 
grounds. The estimate was fifteen per cent., but no a good boy, as he hated a bad one. Indulgent as a 
per cent.,at all ever materialized. The stockholders father, he went into school history as “ Pop Strong.” 
furnished the brick and the lumber, and patiently held We passed him an apple as recess advanced, and we 
. the stock while Plato organized the school. Of course watched him with keen eyes, to make sure that another 
, Latin and Greek entered into the curriculum, but there apple went up to the “ bear-box” before the first one 
{ was very little science apart from mathematics and a_ was disposed of. His weakness was apples. By this 
supposition of something called natural philoso- means, our recess was of uncertain limits—often half 
phy. At once there came a necessity for sepa- an hour. 
rating the sexes; for was not this a classical His predecessor, Rev. Wm. Weeks, had set up a 
! school, and did anybody ever hear of girls pendulum, which he allowed the boys to swing; and 
straddling about after Plato? An academy would they were allowed to continue their sports until the 
be eternally disgraced that allowed a woman to study pendulum stopped. Their anxiety to make the most 
within its walls. But it happened that just about this of the opportunity had swung the pendulum against 
time a big, brawny, uncouth, but uncommonly inde- the ceiling on both sides until the plaster was badly 
pendent lad was in Hamilton college—half a mile up broken away. In my day, time was marked by a prim- 
the hill. This was Asa Mahan, a youngster who was itive set of shadows on the porch floor. Sun dials were 











destined twenty years later to inaugurate in America 
co-education. 

We were associated at a later date as succesive pas- 
tors of a church in Adrian, Michigan; where, at a still 
later date he was also president of a college—co-educa- 
tional, like Oberlin; and, as he was fond of saying, like 


in use at the college. Clocks were still very rare, and 
watches were almost unknown. Time at Dartmouth 
college, at one time, was marked off by the original 
plan of having an Indian pace a certain line on the cam- 
pus, and shout at the end of his mark. 

Our academy drew pupils from a circle of thirty 
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miles. It protracted its existence, with many modifi- 
cations in method, but always with. its monastic views 
of the sexes, down to within ten years. It has now fol- 
lowed the very large majority of similar classical 
schools into the shades of history. It has been followed 
by a splendid union school, organized on the best 
modern ideas. Here it is considered quite safe to ed- 
ucate the sexes together. That our present N. Y. state 
system is ideal no lover of education will contend; but 
it grows better and this fact we owe, in some large de- 
gree, to the earnest work of the New York School 
Journal. 

I notice that with the passing away of the academy 
another change has taken place. The new and freshly- 
fledged A. B.’s from all our colleges were accustomed 
to fill the rdle of Plato, in these institutions for two or 
three years after graduating. The president or a pro- 
fessor always had a list of vacancies, or applications 
from trustees; and this list generally covered the annu- 
al output of graduates. If a teacher was needed speci- 
fically qualified to instruct in German and French, as 
well as the ancient languages, he had only to secure a 
written certificate from an accommodating professor. 
I have seen a certificate signed by a well-known 
LL.D., recommending a young man to teach German 
who had never read a line of German in his life. But it 
has now come about that the young alumni find no 
such ready seats of emolument and honor. It is far 
more difficult than formerly to get a place for appren- 
tice work at teaching. If Dr. Schurman has his way, 
teaching will soon be as much of a profession as medi- 
cine, law, or theolugy. We cannot regret, therefore, 
the passage of the district school and academy, because 
they did not constitute a system, but were a temporary 
substitute for a system. 


ca 
The Choice of a School. 


In selecting a school the result sought for is not only 
excellent educational advantages, though these are un- 
doubtedly important. Nor should we chiefly dwell on 
the latest methods in teaching, the variety of appli- 
ances, the healthful environment, and the admirable ap- 
paratus which the school may possess. None of these 
particulars are to be forgotten or overlooked; but we 
must remember that what a school does for its pupils 
is not primarily to give them information, but rather to 
aid them in forming character. And after this it is to 
establish them in a group or a social order where they 
may make and keep friends of the best kind—friends 
whose society will be elevating, and whose influence 
over them will be enduring. 

Alwayschoose for your son or your daughteraschool 
in which he or she will come under the moulding hand 
of a strong and noble teacher. Theteacher’s personality 
is of the greatest value in the daily intercourse of the 
school-room. Not long ago, in Virginia, a lovely gen- 
tlewoman died. For many years she had presided over 
a very famous school—a school to which people confi- 
dently sent their daughters, knowing that there they 
would receive impressions from a singularly conscien- 
tious and noble woman, one who set her stamp on 
every girl sent to her for care and training. And when, 
some years since, ina railway accident, the newly 
chosen president of Mount Holyoke college was killed, 
there was grief everywhere; but there was also a univer- 
sal testimony given by the women whom she had 
taught during a long period in a famous seminary, to 
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the lasting character of her life work. Such women do 
not die. They live on in those they have influenced. ~ 
Going to college from a good preparatory school is 
a much better thing for a boy than going to college 
from private preparation at home, even granting that 
the preparation itself has been equally thorough. The 
young man who was prepared at one of our excellent 
schools finds in his Freshman year a great many com- 
rades, companions of the lower grades of learning, who 
carry on into the higher institution the traditions of the 
school which had charge of them in the formative per- 
iod. And it is worth much to us in life to have friends 
who have summered and wintered with us—friends dear 
and true, who knew us before the world did, and who 
give us, even as we give them, something helpful or 
stimulating in our work or our recreation. 
—“Harper’s Bazar.” 


ia 
Going to College. 


Under the old regime there was so much of “going 
on sprees ” in our colleges, so much misdirected ener- 
gy in breaking street lamps, and taking down signs 
from one place to put them up in another, so much 
“badgering of professors,” and so much time wasted 
in standing around, smoking, chewing, and “ spitting 
brown like a gentleman,” that they were not the best 
schools either for morals or for manners. 

Besides this, the useful studies were taught so repul- 
sively, and so much of the precious time of youth was 
wasted in useless studies, there was so much eating of 
dry chaff in going over all the heaped up minutiz of the 
Greek and Latin grammars, leaving time to read mere- 
ly some few pages in their glorious literature, that it is 
not wonderful that some sensible men decided not to 
send their sons to college, but to have them educated 
as well as possible at home, and then launch them on 
the great ocean of life. 

One advantage of this method was that a man could 
have a better chance to choose the studies best adapted 
for his son, and also arrange to have him go more 
rapidly through them in place of keeping him in a class 
where “the locomotives” must be held back so as to 
keep company with “the slow coaches.” 

There were protests against this, even at that early 
day. Alexander Hamilton, after preparing himself in a 
Jersey school, applied to Princeton college for entrance, 
with permission to go through the college course as 
rapidly as possible. This permission was refused him. 
He then applied to Columbia college, and was admitted 
on these terms. Now, thank heaven, our colleges are 
very different. They are liberalized in every respect. 
More practical studies are introduced, and the studies 
there are more practically taught. There is much 
greater, and, in some cases, unlimited freedom allowed 
in the choice of studies. Sight reading has been intro- 
duced more and more, thus utilizing the knowledge of 
the professor in advancing his pupil, not in puzzling 
him, as of old. 

An energetic young man, by working hard, can en- 
ter one of our colleges as sophomore, and where, as in 
Columbia, he is allowed to study medicine or law in his 
senior year, can thus reduce his college time to two 
years instead of four. 

Besides this, there are some of our colleges that do 
respect the “ Temple of the Soul;” that do attend to 
physical education, not mefely by giving some money 
to a lot of athletes to perfect themselves still more, but 
which measure carefully the limbs and body of the stu- 
dent entrusted to their care to find out where he needs 
development, and then develop him with care, so as to 
bring him as near as possible to the standard of the 
well-developed man. 

At present, therefore, one can conscientiously en- 
courage young men to go to college. It gives them a 
good start in life. J. M. M. 
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The School Catalogue and the Printer. 
By Robert T. Sloss, A.B., New York. 


The channels wherein a school may be advertised are 
limited. Bill boards, electric signs, and the multifar- 
ious ways in which business men seek publicity are im- 
possible for the schoolmaster. A notice in some re- 
spectable periodical and acatalogue—these are the two 
means whereby he may endeavor to attract the interest 
of possible patrons. Even in the notice and the cata- 
logue, there are well-recognized boundaries, beyond 
which it is bad taste, and therefore, bad business, for the 
advertiser of schools to step. These boundaries have 
been very perceptibly widened in quite recent years, but 
they still remain, and will always remain, distinctly 
marking off professional advertising from commercial 
advertising. It is in the recognition of this fact, rather 
than in any attempt to ignore it, that the schoolmaster 
may look to increase the effectiveness of his advertis- 
ing. 

It is with the form, the printed appearance appealing 
immediately to the eye, that this article has to do. A 
subtle attractiveness and awakening of interest simul- 
taneous with the eye’s resting on the printed thing, is 
the first element in an effective advertisement. Whether 
it is the most important element is no matter—it has 
come to be an essential element. Even as early as the 
days of “ The Spectator ” so academic a spirit as Addi- 
son recognized this principle. He says: 

“The great art in writing advertisements is the finding out 
a proper fnethod to catch the reader’s eye; without which a 
good thing may pass unobserved, or be lost among the com- 
missions of bankrupt.” 

You have but to turn to the advertising supplement 
of some magazine to see the means whereby this ele- 
ment of attractiveness, this wooing of attention, is at- 
tempted. You have but to send ior the many cata- 
logues and circulars therein mentioned, to see it more 
elaborately exemplified. But it is doubtful whether 
the schoolmaster could learn how to make his cata- 
logue more attractive, by an investigation of this kind. 
. Judging from an inspection of hundreds of school cat- 
alogues issued all over the country, it would seem that 
the fault with most of them lies in an attempt to model 
them after catalogues of machinery, of furniture, of bi- 
cycles. This is not wholly the fault of the schoolmas- 
ter, but rather of the printer—and it is a very natural 
fault, even in him; for he probably prints one school 
catalogue among a hundred commercial catalogues, 
and when the schoolmaster brings in his copy, and 
says, “Get this up in neat, attractive form for me,” the 
printer is most likely to use the material and ideas he 
has found effective in other lines. The result is inevit- 
able, incongruity; whereas harmony of matter and 
manner is the foundation of all attractiveness in print- 
ing. 

The appearance of an advertisement of a school 
should savor not of the world of commodities, but of 
the world of books. Therefore, simplex munditiis should 
be the motto of the maker of school catalogues. And 
this does not, as might be supposed, limit the possibili- 
ties of'attractiveness. There is plenty of latitude in 
plain printing to give every school a catalogue in good 
taste, which shall, at the same time, convey some im- 
pression of the individuality of the school. Custom has 
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dictated limitations to the manner in which books may 
be printed. There are but a few types to choose among, 
a few kinds of paper, and yet the publisher that knows 
how, finds no difficulty in giving an individuality to the 
appearance of each book,—an individuality that lies not 
alone in the binding, but pervades the whole volume. 

Therefore, we may safely advise the schoolmaster to 
adhere, in his catalogue, to the style of what printers 
call book work. 

To illustrate, take the simple matter of title pages. 
The following is clipped from a catalogue printed at 
Louisville, Ky. As a whole, the booklet is an excellent 
specimen of clean, careful presswork, both as to letter- 
press and illustrations. 


THE BEST EDUCATION: 
COMMON SCNSC DEVELOPED. 


K ENTUCKY 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


LYNDON, KENTUCKY, 


~ MY EVES THE CUESTION IS HOT WHAT Pe TEaen. 
euT “Ow Te CSUCATE, Hew Te radi, wen ASS. eur wen 
~eNas mimeney 


The faults to be found with it are faults of more minor 
detail. It would pass for an excellent job, alongside 
the majority of booklets of this kind. But you will ob- 
serve that there are three kinds of type in the title page, 
beside some incongruous ornamentations. The same 
mistake is made throughout the pages. 


Kentuchy Military Institute 


DEMARKS ON THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


EVEN * CHILO 1S HNOWN OY HOR CO ROR 
The system pursued io teaching Mathematics is entirel 
Mathe:natics different from that used by any other school, and the 
reputation attained by this department is sufficient evidence of its 
worth. Text-books in arithmetic and algebra are used alone for their 
examples, in geometry the superintendent has published his own text 
for beginners, and in the regular text, as well as throughout the whole 
course. a grasp of principles is insisted upon as opposed to the usual 

auswer getting methods in common use; the test of knowledge 
with us is’ the pupil's ability to apply what he has learned; to this 
end everything is made ¢o have a practical bearing. and to carry out 
the idea, we have over five hundred dollars’ worth of instruments and 
apparatus — from a foot rule to a hundred-foot steel tape ; from a cal 
culating machine invented by the superintendent, to a complete set of 
surveying and eugiveering instruments, made by Young & Son, of 
Philadelphia 

Where boys often have a distaste for mathematics, here they soon 
come to love it; it is a very rare thing a boy ever asks to drop any of 
his mathematical studies. when he comes to us early enough 
Please notice how thorough our course is in algebra and geometry 

the foundation of all subsequent work ‘and the bulwark of over ninety 
percent of the practical applications of mathematics. Other schools 


finish g@ometry in from five to ten months, and then acknowledge 
their pupils know nothing about it; we teach it until they do know it 
Natural In Gis department we aim to work with the things them 

selves, not with their text-book descriptions. In physi 
Science. ology an occasional rat or cat is sacrificed for the good of 
the class, for other purposes a manikin is used to better advantage 
In physics we are well supplied with apparatus, which the pupils 
themselves help to use; the list includes an air pump, lift and force 


pumps, electric batteries, a dynatho, electric lamps, resistance box 
Wheatstone bridge, galvanometers, ete. Electricity is given the time 
and work its importance demands. In chemistry the pupils largely 


The cover is a fancy paper that has become so identi- 
fied with commercial booklets that the catalogue at first 
glance would never suggest anything academic. 
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Here is a title page from a catalogue printed through- 
out in plain Roman type. It has a white cover, bear- 
ing simply the name of the school. 


MRS. M. E. MEAD’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AND YOUNG LADIES 


HILLSIDE, NORWALK, CONN. 

Here is one of the pages: 

pathy with the School aima, and with College standards and spirit. 

All work undertaken by the student is designed to be schol- 
arly in quality. While it wil) demand honest, conscientious en- 
deavor, it will present no requirement that should unduly tax 
ordinary strength ‘or ability. 

It is designed to awaken a spirit of investigation in the search 
for truth, and an interest in its discovery that shall recoil from 
superficia] or careless study. 

Thus whether in the Classroom, the Laboratory, the Library,” 
or the Studio, the methods of instruction are based on souud 
scientific principles and thorough work. 

ENGLISH 

The study of Engli ins in the Pri: Departme: 
and ends aly Io the Senter Yooe The course includes ee 
in sentence-structure, the deduction of essential principles of 
Grammar and of Rhetoric from works of assigned authors, some 
knowledge of the formation and growth of the English language, 
and constant practice in writing of original themes. Incorrect 
expressions are subject to criticism in the classroom, and every 
effort is made to secure the acquisition of that most desirable 
of all accomplishments, a correct and elegant use of the mother- 
tongue. 

THE CLASSICS 

The instruction given in the Classics has a two-fold aim: To 
secure an accurate and ample preparation for College, and to in- 
spire a lively interest in the study of Greek and Latin. 

To this end is required a complete mastery of forms and 
syntax, translations from the English, beginning with the element- 
ary study of the language, prose composition, along with the con- 

6 

It is not necessary to be as severely plain as this, in 
order to keep within the canon of good taste. But. the 
points to insist upon are harmony of style and a careful 
exclusion of mongrel details. 

In the same vein it would hardly seem necessary to 
caution schoolmasters to secure absolute accuracy and 
perfection of workmanship. But the number of cata- 
logues that appear full of typographical errors and 
poor press work, topped by faulty binding, would not 
seem to make the caution pointless. This is not a re- 
flection on the scholarship of the schoolmaster, but 
rather on his judgment in selecting a printer. First- 
class work can only be turned out by a first-class house. 
Unless the schoolmaster is a professional proofreader, 
the only way he can exclude typographical errors from 
his booklet is to give it to a house where the proof will 
pass under the eye of an expert reader. The only way 
to get a catalogue perfect in mechanical execution is 
to send it to a house that is accustomed to do perfect 
work, 

-Ofcourseconsideration of economy influences school- 
masterstotrust their catalogue to the local printer. But 
it is economy ill directed. It is true that the average 
school catalogue is so unnecessarily bulky that to print 
it in proper style usually entails considerable expense. 
But it has occurred to the writer (who was formerly a 
school principal, and has issued catalogues himself) 
that this expense might be reduced by reducing the 


matter of the catalogue. How many parents read care- 


fully or at all the “course df study,” the “tabular view 
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of recitations,” the “list of pupils,” and tlie “honor 
roll”? These do not attract patrons, except a few in 
the school’s own town. As Mr. Chas. Austin Bates has 
suggested in a former issue of this journal, the things 
that a parent wants to know are something about the 
location and life of the school, who have patronized it 
in the past, and how the boys are handled. All this in- 
formation can be tersely put into a pamphlet small 
cnough to admit the expense of having it perfectly 
printed. The impression on the parent wil! be tenfold 
more effective than that of a bulky catalogue poorly 
printed and containing much information about which 
he cares nothing. 

Perfection of appearance will influence out-of-town 
parents far more than a dozen courses of study, and the 
printing of such a circular should be done by the best 
printer that can be found. If it is deemed advisable, 
the schedule of studies, names of pupils, etc., can be 
gotten up as a separate pamphlet, neatly, but inexpen- 
sively, and distributed in the locality of the school. It 
may also be enclosed with the main booklet, to such 
persons as it is likely to interest. 

One of the most effective school circulars issued this 
year is that of the Horace Mann school, N. Y. It is a 
sensible departure from the average catalogue, in both 
matter and manner. It is a small pamphlet of only six- 
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teen pages, printed in red and black. The matter 1s well 
written, and is quite sufficient to inform parents on all 
points in which they are interested. Small illustrations 
are scattered through the pages, in 2 manner to entice 
the eye through the book. These pictures are not re- 
productions of photographs; they are pen sketches 
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made by an artist, and as will be seen by the page here 
shown, are intended to be suggestive rather than ac- 
curate, except in the case of the drawing of the school 


- HORACE MANN SCHOOL ™” 


—_— 





Kinder: 
garfen 


The school-life of most children should begin 
at the age of four, or even earlier, in the kinder- 
garten, where for three hours daily, under the 
| guidance of trained kin- 
dergartners, they may 
associate with other 
children, and, through 
song, story, play, and 
like activities, may come 
in contact with life and 
lay the foundation for 
future studies. These 
opportunities are afforded 
the children in the kin- 
dergarten of the Horace 
Mann School. Children 
who have passed through 
this kindergarten are 
given the preference in 
the matter of admission 
to the primary grades. 

During the seven or eight years following, 
usually from the sixth to the fourteenth year, 
children of requisite attainments may be placed 
in the elementary school, and there receive the 
elements of a liberal 

















Efementarp 
Scboot 


education. In these 
years they learn to 
use their mother 


tongue, to read and 
to love good read- 
ing; they study the 
beginnings of the 
world’s history, and 
become intelligently 





building. This is an excellent idea, in that the illustra- 
tions were specially prepared to accord with the style of 
the pamphlet. 

Illustrations, if well chosen, and prepared by an ex- 
perienced hand for printing, add greatly to the effect- 
iveness of a school circular. Interesting views can be 
obtained of nearly any school, but they should be 
chosen with careful attention to the way they are 
wanted to appear in the booklet, and the photographs 
should be the best obtainable. One remarkably good 
picture is worth a dozen reproductions of amateur pho- 
tographs, and the Horace Mann school has shown ex- 
cellent judgment in trusting the question of illustra- 
tions to an artist. The whole booklet is in such good 
taste that it would have delighted Horace Mann him- 
self, for he held that, “ Every school boy and school 


girl who has arrived at the age of reflection ought to 
know something about the history of the art of print- 
ing.” 

It is, of course, impossible in a brief article, to do 
more than suggest in a general way how school cata- 
logues may be printed most effectively. Each individ- 
ual case must be considered by itself, and the truest 
economy for the scholomaster, when he wishes to is- 
sue his catalogue, is to place it in the hands of a first- 
class printer and get the benefit of expert advice from 
the very start. Such a printer will have an establish- 
ment large enough, and experience wide enough to 
give the schoolmaster just what is wanted, and he will 
also have an artist at hand to supervise the question 
of illustrations. ‘ 

Editorial Department, The Winthrop Press N. Y. 
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Advertising a Private School. 
By Manly M. Gillam, New York. 


The object of an advertisement is to call attention to 
some particular thing or things. It is usually prepared 
with a view to inducing some portion of the public to 
invest money. Manifestly, then, the advertisement 
should reach those who are likely to be interested, and 
reach them in such a, way as to interest them. I take 
it that the whole mystery of advertising is wrapped up 
in those few words. The art of it, the detail of it are 
the difficult parts. There is where the seeds of failure 
are sown. What shall the matter be? What shall the 
medium be? If in a periodical, what shall the space 
and position be, and how often used? 

No onecansay, with absolute certainty, what is best of 
best either in method, matter, or medium. No one can 
be sure that some money is not wasted, even in a suc- 
cessful advertisement. No one can say with truth that 
any one of a dozen men will live the year out, but by 
careful study, by keeping elaborate records for a long 
time, the death rate of men grouped by thousands has 
been so accurately estimated that the expectation of life 
for the individual becomes a basis for safe business. 

In something the same way, but with nothing ap- 
proaching the exactness of life tables, the careful, intel- 
ligent, experienced advertiser can say, with reasonable 
certainty, what results will follow an advertisement. 
The more extended his experience, the better he can 
say it. Those who are continually putting out work 
for a special article come in time to feel the supremest 
confidence in procuring the desired effect. So with ad- 
vertising for a great department store. The buying 
public within its reach are curious at first. If they find 
the advertising truthful, and the store methods honest 
and attractive, they become interested, then confident. 
When a store has a great following that believe in 
it the advertising problem for that store has been made 
comparatively easy. It isn’t the nice writing that 
brings the crowd. The most felicitous wording of it- 
self would not draw throngs of buyers. But if the 
thought of interest can be held up temptingly, and if it 
is then backed by confidence in the store, the advertis- 
er’s best work has been done. 

In any business there are three great periods—that is 
if the business runs its normal course—making reputa- 
tion, maintaining reputation, losing reputation. 
Growth, maturity, decay. Strictly speaking, there are 
but two periods: improvement, deterioration ; up hill, 
down hill; for, asa matter of fact, thereis no standstill 
in nature or human nature. Ourselves and our busi- 
ness are either getting better or getting worse all the 
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This is an Individual school—that is to say, we | 
make the indivudwa/, not the class, the basis of work ; 
bright student is not held back, and the slower boy is 
encouraged. We teach the student first to arr, and then 
to tell what he sees going on around him in nature and 
in practical life. We give a thorough and critical prep 
aration for Technical Schools and Universities and « 
liberal practical training to those not intending to enter 
college. We make the preparation of lessons, the 
learning “how to study,” and the mastery of the subject 
in hand, of first importance —recitations of secondary 
importance. 
The Academy was rebuilt last sammer on a plan, the 
result of a careful study of the latest appointments of 
the best schools, and years of expenence in understand- 
ing the needs of student life. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, or (better) call on me at the school (one hour 
from New-York}. | 


WILLIAM J. BETTS, M. A, (Vale), Principal. | 





Attractive Cards. 
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View of Grounds, Maynard School, Duluth, Minn. 





time, no matter what the seeming may be. It is possi- 
ble for the growth and improvement period to last inde- 
finitely. 
to continue. Surely, it ought to be easier to go from 
good to better, than to go from fair to good. Ina 
school, particularly, the widening influence of pleased 
parents, and the enthusiasm of pupils and graduates 
ought to insure a thrifty growth. 
cases. Where they fail, it is safe to say there is some- 
thing wrong with the school. 

But such a growth is necessarily slow at first; too 
slow to satisfy ambition, too slow for profit. 
advertising of one of the very best sorts, but it must be 


Theoretically, it is very easy for this period 


They do in some 


This is 


supplemented, in the earlier years, at least, with other 
and quicker methods. And this brings us face to face 
with the private school proposition. 

The promoter of any school begins with an advan- 


tage over most advertisers—he need not spend a cent 
ora thought in demonstrating the necessity for an ed- 
ucation. At the very outset, he knows that there is a 
His 


task is simply to convince those who have children to 


demand for his wares, or at least for such wares. 


educate, that what he offers is what they should accept. 
It is a vastly different thing, from an advertising point 
of view, to create a demand or influence a choice. If 
a person’s mind is made up to take a trip, it is compar- 
atively easy to induce him to go by a special route, if it 
can be shown that that route offers advantages, and if 
there is no predisposition in favor of another line. 

I consider school advertising as about the easiest of 
all advertising to do well. The private school is sup- 
posed to offer advantages that the public school cannot 
show. I can understand how almost any parent would 
prefer to have his boy educated in the company of other 
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boys whose home surroundings are lifting. Every 
teacher knows how demoralizing the effect of a few 
bad boys is in a school. Even one mean, low boy wil! 
leave a streak of contamination wherever he goes. In 
the public schools, from the very nature of the case, it 
is impossible to pick and choose. The boy with beastly 
instincts has as much right there as the most clean- 
minded youth of them all. It is within the province 
and the powers of the teacher to punish any manifesta- 
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“What shall’ we do with the 
boy?” You are going to make a 
man of him. The way to make a 
man of him is: not to pretend that’ 
he is a man before his time, but 
to put him in training, get control : 
of his inclinations, dev clop the ee and let the boy develop the man. “ What 
shall we do with the boy?” My pamphlet may yee you. Shall I send it? 

HENRY Ww. SIGLAR, Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








An Ad That Pays 


tion of wickedness or of debased inclinations. But this 
is just the sort of an infection that is not apt to be man- 
ifest. It is insidious. Then, too, it is a sad fact that 
many of the teachers in the public schools feel over- 
worked, and underpaid, and uncertain of the tenure by 
which they hold place. They go through the duties 
of the day perfunctorily. Character-forming has no 
place in the curriculum they represent. The public 
school boy simply grows. Many of them grow grand- 
ly. There is something to be said on the side of 
the gain that comes to a character formed in the 
open. If it comes through all right, it will be a sturdy 
character ; as fine in fiber. as forceful, and as well 
fitted for any struggle in the world as the best the 
private school will turn out. 

But where the public school may, the private school 
must. hile it is a small percentage of the public 
school children who get adequate training and impulse 
outside of the mere text-books, it must be a very small 
percentage of the private school children who fail to 
get that training and impulse. The interest of the 
principal, his selfish interest, is involved to this end; 

The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


AIM. The special design of the school is to prepare girls for Bryn 

*Mawr College. Pupils not intending to enter College will re- 

ceive advanced academic instruction, fitting them for an intel- 
lectual and social life. 

THE FACULTY. Thoroughly qualified tutors, experienced in 
university methods, constitute the faculty. Many of these in 
structors have been directly associated with Bryn Mawr College, 
and almost all have pursued their work at foreign universities. 

INSTRUCTION. All subjects required for college entrance exami- 

. fhations are under the charge of specialists. In Greek and Latin 
there is thorough grammatical training, and the standard in 
sight translation is that now se»by our best colleges for the 
secondary schools. Careful attention is given to the study of 
French and German. An earnest effort is made to cultivate 
a taste for the English classics, and a habit of reading good 
literature. 

THOROUGHNESS. The possibility of gaining from instruction 
the greatest benefit must depend upon the clearness with which 
foundations have been laid. Towards clearness and thorough- 
ness the methods are directed. To this end a system of weekly 
written reviews has been adopted. 

MENTAL ANALYSIS. The work of the pupil is planned with 
a view to the best economy of her effort, and there is an inti- 
mate oversight of her individual development as it may relate 
to her future study. 

LOCATION. Bryn Mawr is ten miles west of Philadelphia The 
school is opposite the southwest entrance to the College. The 
gtounds are well shaded, and the lawn gives ample space for 
tennis and basket-ball. The roads in the neighborhood are 
excellent for bicycling. 

Address for circulars, THE MISSES SHIPLEY, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Boarding and Dey Departments —Reopens October 2d 


The Information That Is Wanted. 


the interest of every faithful teacher is involved. The 
Success of the school turns on the excellence of its 
work. The boy must not only be taught mathematics 
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and the sciences, but he must be taught to be a man 
In no way can this be well done, except by association 
and example. The school years are the formative 
years. The boys he meets, the teachers he meets are 
all helping to shape his mind, to develop his manhood. 
They can dwarf it, they can make it pimply and lop- 
sided, or they can expand it toward giant possibilities. 
His school days can help to give him a healthy body, as 
well as a healthy mind, and a brain equipped for any 
need. 

The reason for a private school is that there may be 
a more careful school, a more considerate school; that 
the boy with proper impulses may be taken into the 
companionship of other boys with proper impulses; 
that they may be trained in an atmosphere of cleanli- 
ness and inspiration; that they may be helped to grow 
in mind, and morals, and muscles, and healthy inclina- 


i. College , «.— «vt. Hoan rom 
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tions at the same time. That is the ideal private school. 

When such a school exists, let the fact be known,and 
there will be no lack of pupils. There are in the United 
States to-day, I doubt not, more than a million 
mothers and a million fathers who would be glad to 
know of such schools. I am sure that ten thousand 
such schools could be crowded with scholars. 

To advertise such an institution I think a plain state- 
ment of the facts the best possible thing. I have never 
known a private school of any pretentions that did not 
have some features of peculiar excellence. Let them 
be set forth. Give the course of study; in its details it 
will interest the boy more than the parents, but it ought 
to be included. The health features, the home features 
are elements of great strength. Do not skip them. 
Mothers, in particular, will be influenced by whatever 
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Cascadilla School, 


% 
4 
*% 
# 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 4 
Cd 


Carefully and accurately prepares for all 
colleges and scientific schools. The leading 
fitting school for Cornell. Methods approved 
by the leading authorities on education. Build- 
ings designed to meet every school require- 
ment. Boat House (117x 63); used also as gen- 
eral athletic club house. 

“T believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best 
preparatory schools in the country.” 

J. G. SCHURMAN, Prest. of Cornell University. 


Address C.V.PARSELL, A.M., Principal. 






























Universities and Colleges. 


The University of Virginia, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


Founded by Thomas Jefferson and located in the 
beautiful and salubrious Piedmont region of Virginia, 
will begin its 73d session on Sept. 15, with aug- 
mented facilities and attractions. Steadily pursuing 
the lines of thought along which it was projected by 
its founder, it offers an elective system of studies and 
confers degrees based upon merit alone in its depart- 
ments of Literature, Science, Law, Medicine and 
Engineering. It has well equipped laboratories of 
Biology, Anatomy and Chemistry; Astronomical Ob- 
servatory; Museum of Natural History; Gymnasium, 
For catalogue giving information in detail address 


P. B. BARRINGER, Chairman of the Faculty. 











VIRGINIA, Roanoke. 


Virginia College for Young Ladies. 
Opens Sept. 9 Magnificent Buildings. Grand Mountain 
Scenery. 25 European and American Teachers, Music and Art 
unexcelled. Students from twenty States. A beautiful and 
attractive College. For catalogues address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 








VIRGINIA, Salem. 
Courses for Degrees, with Elec- 

Roanoke College. tives. Large Library. Working 
Laboratory. Beautiful, Healthful Mountain Location. Young 
men from North and South. Very moderate expenses. Cataw 
logue, with views, free. JuLivs D. DREHER, President. 





WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. 

; has a Seminary 
Milwaukee-Downer College [ti.tiinent that 
fits for College; a full College Department with Classical, 
Literary and Scientific Courses ; Music ; Art; Physical Training; 
Elocution; beautiful and healthful location, and advantages of 


picture galleries, museums, libraries, churches, and music of the 
city; resident nurse; expenses low, Miss ELLEN C. SABIN, Pres’t 


CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto. 


Manzanita Hall, School for Boys. 
Leading fitting school for Stanford University.. Thorough 

preparation for the best eastern colleges. Classes small. In- 

struction by trained specialists. Perfect climate: 

Address FRANK CRAMER, M.A., Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport. 
Park Avenue Institute. 
Exceptional advantages for a limited number of’boys. New 
catalogue will tell you what they are. Send forone. $450, 
SETH B. JONES, A,M., Principal. 


The Curtis School, 
Brookfield Center, Connecticut. 


Experience, a fixed purpose, love for the 
boys and the work, a firm, kind discipline 
and a recognition of the aids and limitations 
of heredity, have developed here, under 
peculiarly favorable conditions, a unique 
school. An earnest book will tell mothers 
and fathers its ideals, aims and methods. 


$500. 23d year. 20 boys; no mew one over 13 
years old. Homelike single rooms. 


a FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal is. 
The Housatonic Valley Institute. 


Boys entering this Home 
School have the advan- 
tages of healthful location, 
fine fishing and outdoor 
sports,com bined with care- 
ful and constant super- 
vision, in school and out, 
and thorough preparation 
for College or Technology. 
‘] Special course in Mechan- 
'} ical Drawing. 

Pres. T. C. Mendenhall, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Woreester 
Polytechnic Institute, rec- 










ommends it. For catalogue address 
H. B. MACFARLAND, 8.B., Prin., 
Cornwall (Litchfield County), Connecticut. 




















Academical and Preparatory, 
BOYS. 


CALIFORNIA, Belmont. (In the foothills ray San wencine) 
for boys hopes to deserve the confi- 
Belmont School dence of Eastern as well as of West- 
ern parents by surrounding its boys with as stimulating an intel- 
lectual, spiritual and physical life as is found in the best Eastern 
schools, and by offering a home which in beauty of surroundings 
and fineness of climate for sustained work no Eastern school can 
hope to equal. It should give to its boys a healthful impulse 
toward good thinking and good living, and leave with them a 
heritage of pleasant and helpful memories. The catalogue con- 
taining views of the school and a record of the colleges and tech- 
nical schools entered by its graduates will help to give an idea of 
its spirit and the work it is doing. 
W. T. Rei, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 








CONNECTICUT, Fairfield. 
Fairfield Academy. A Home for Boys. 


$450. Your boy needs sympathy in his work and troubles. Did 
he get it last year? FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Prin. 


Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut, 

The few boys admitted carefully selected. No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain. Genuine 
home. Special attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when needed. Three 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive, 72d year of Academy and 18th 
of Home. J. H. ROOT, Principal. * 























promises to increase the personal comfort of their 
boys. 

If I were advertising or writing a prospectus for a 
school of this kind I would saturate myself with its po- 
sition and possibilities from the health, help, and home 
points of view. Then I would ask myself, “ Why 
should I send my boy to thisschool?” The reasons I 
should present clearly but tersely. I would mean to 
make such a presentation that the mother or father 
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reading it would feel that a boy sent there would grow 
in interest, intellect, and integrity; that he would come 
out with body developed, as well as brain; that he 
would not be made fat in some respects, and lean in 
others, but that he would be harmoniously rounded, 
loving the right, despising meanness, ready to cham- 
pion the weak, courteous to women, and to his elders, 
and prepared to go to college or into the world and 
win victories. 
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I have said “ boy,” bat I mean girl, as well. Even 
more than the boys do they need the education that 
brings ‘healthy blood and a light step along with litera- 
ture and ‘the languages. 

M. M. Gillam. 
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Wise Economy. 


Two Interviews. 


“In what direction will it benefit me most to expend 
money? Am I not expending too much in ways that 
are neither advantageous to me nor to my school? 
How can I successfully economize so that such econo- 
my will teil?” 

These are questions which, no doubt, proprietors and 
managers of the various “ private” schools throughout 
the country are asking themselves many times a day. 
Especially must such be the case at this timeofthe year, 
for within the month schools, large and small, will 
throw open their doors for the commencement of the 
autumn term. And as these proprietors and managers 
glance backward, they must realize in some cases 
that more profit might have resulted, had certain mat- 
ters been managed differently. But which matters? 
Ah! it is a question that requires much careful thought, 
much time, much trouble. For upon it may hang the 
financial success or failure of the coming school year; 
upon it may depend whether at the end of the year you 
find yourself on the right or the wrong side of the bal- 
ance-sheet. 

After all, money is the main thing; in all probabilty 
no one is managing a school simply for the enjoyment 
to be found in such management. 

So it behooves the proprietor, managers, even the 
instructors to concentrate their minds upon the all- 
important questions which we asked in the introduc- 
tory paragraph of this article. If they do so, they will 
find that many other questions will naturally suggest 
themselves. ° 

“ Why is it that Madame X’s institution cleared such 
a handsome profit last season, while mine, which has 
an equal reputation and number of pupils, failed to re- 
alize expenses?’ Another question of importance. 

Is not the answer: “ Because I expended money 
and time when I should have been economical, and 
was, as I thought, economical when I could have made 
expenditure?” 

However, it is not the purpose of the writer to de- 
cide these questions himself. The opinions of those 
much more expert than he have been obtained; not 
without considerable trouble, it is true, but obtained, 
nevertheless. 

“The questions you have asked me should not be 
answered offhand,” said the representative of the pro- 
prietor of one of the city’s most prominent schools, sit- 
uated on Riverside drive. “They grasp the private 
school question at its very roots. The one great thing 
in the management of a private school, be it large or 
small, is system. Too often, I think, managers of in- 
stitutions of this sort are careless. Learned they are. 
of course, but they pay too much attention to their 
learning, and evidently to their teaching; and, conse- 
quently, the school suffers, Indirectly, the pupils do 
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also, for eventually the lack of system begins to tell 






in most cases the 
Personally, I 


upon every department, and 
end of it all is the collapse of the school. 
have known of several of such cases. 

“T think this lack of system is the direct result of poor 
economy, of placing or expending money in the wrong 
direction. Do you understand me? No? Well, I 
mean that if the schools which suffered because of 
the lack of system had not relied upon the instructors 
to manage the business end, and had engaged a busi- 
ness man or woman to do so, they might have pros- 
pered. Instead, money was spent in other directions. 
in other words, the proprietors neglected to ask them- 
selves the questions you have just put to me: Am I 
not expending too much money in ways that are 
neither advantageous to me nor to my school? 

“ Let me repeat that, usually, men and women who 
have so schooled themselves, so developed their talents 
that they are capable of teaching others, are not those 
who at the same time are capable of taking care of the 
financial part of the school in which they are employed: 
They know little about money, or the manner in which 
it should be used, and they are imposed upon. 

“So it is very often with the proprietors of the 
schools. In most cases they have been teachers, and 
are not in any way world-wise. If they had only real- 
ized this more fully, had expended money in engaging 
a practical business man to look after their business 
interests they would have succeeded where they failed. 

“ Of course I am talking now of the larger institu- 
tions; but the same applies, to an extent, to the smaller 
ones as well. 


“Economize, I say to school proprietors ; economize in 
every possible way that you can, but economize wisely. 
Surely, itisone pooreconomy that eventually forces you 
to close your doors. Think carefully over the expendi- 
ture of money, but when you have made up your mind 
that the proposed expenditure is advisable, do not hes- 
itate longer.” 

“ System, thought, practical, sensible economy; om 
these three things hangs the success or the failure of 
every educational institution. 

“T fully agree with Madame , that system 
plays an important part in the success of a private 
school,” said the proprietor of a similar institution, sit- 
uated on Eighty-sixth street, “ but there are also, in my 
opinon, many other matters of equal importance to be 
considered and considered carefully.” 

“One of these is the engagement of instructors. This 
applies especially to schools for young women. I 
think my co-workers will agree with me when I make 
the statement, that in many cases two, or even three 
teachers are engaged when one would suffice; for ex- 
ample, negotiatons are made with an instructor in 
Latin, another in French, perhaps another in English. 
Each of these instructors is in financial difficulties, al- 
though capable in every way. The proprietor of the 
school says to himself (or herself): “A splendid op- 
portunity to obtain the services of three such excellent 
teachers,’ and forthwith engages them. In all their salar- 
ies may amount to $2,000 per annum. Now, would it 
not have been advisable for that proprietor to engage 
one teacher who was proficient in those three lan- 
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Fourth Floor Plan. 


Floor Plans of the Proposed New High School at Newark, N. J. 


By courtesy of ‘‘ The Sunday Call.” 





guages, and who would have done the work of the three 
instructors, and done fully as well, for eight or nine 
hundred dollars? I think it would. Such would have 
been economy in the right direction. 

“Of course there are many other ways of looking at 
this matter; one could discuss it almost forever. But 
I firmly believe that if every penny is expended with 


care, if great attention is paid personally to the pupils 
so that they get to look upon the school as a thing of 
pleasure; if the school itself is conducted on business- 
like principles—just as the great down-town places of 
business are conducted—there will be fewer failures 
and more money in the owning and managing of pri- 
vate institutions of learning.” 
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School Savings Banks. 


Whatcom, Washington.—At the state convention of school 
boards held here, Mrs. Dr. E. J. Fifield, vice-president of the 
Tacoma school board, read a paper on “School Savings banks.” 
In speaking of the obligations of the school board to the pu- 
pil, she said: 

“The child is to be trained not only in studious and scholarly 
habits, but for future citizenship, and must be given a founda- 
tion on which to build a strong, upright, practical character, 
and with the book learning, ought to go knowledge wherewith 
the pupil may learn to solve the problem of daily existence.” 

One of the best plans whereby children can be taught thrift, 
economy, and value of money is the adoption of the school 
savings bank. Dr. Fifield briefly outlined the system and the 
method of conducting it. The parents should be iniormed 
through the newspapers, by circular letter, or otherwise, that 
deposits of money,, from one penny upward, will be received 
by the teachers, and placed to the credit of the child deposit- 
ing it, in a savings bank designated by the board for that pur- 
pose. Savings banks are usually glad to receive these deposits. 

When the arrangments ‘are all made, the plan is explained 
to the children, and a day of the week designated when de- 
posits will be received. On that day, as the teacher calls the 
roil, each child who wishes to make a deposit says 5 cents or 
1 cent, or whatever the amount may be. The teacher marks 
the amount on a school savings bank card, opposite the 
proper date, fills owt the card in the child’s name, places the 
sum on the roll-book to his credit, and gives him the card. 

When the teacher has received all the deposits, she places 
the money in an envelope, marked with the amount, and gives 
it to the principal, who acts as temporary treasurer. As soon 
as a pupil has deposited $1.00, he is given a bank book, thys 
becoming, through the school, a regular patron of the savings 
bank. Pupils are allowed to take their bank books home for 
a day or two each month, and in many instances this has 
proved an object lesson in thrift to a whole family. Another 
result of the system, is that children are stimulated to earn 
money by their own industry and self-denial. Instead of 
spending their money in candy and cigarettes it is planted in 
the bank, as seeds of future good fortune and good habits. 

The school savings bank system was imported from Europe 
in 1885, by Mr. J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City. It is now 
in operation in eleven states, including Pennsylvania, New 
York, Nebraska, Vermont, Maine, Indiana, California, Ohio, 
North Dakota, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. About 28,000 
pupils are depositors, having $140,000 to their credit. 

Dr. Fifield gave the following reports from 
have adopted the system since 1890: 

Rutland, Vt., established in 1886; number of pupils, 1,300; 
number of depositors, 834; collected, $4,360. 

Lincoln, Neb., established in 1887; namber of pupils enrolled, 
5,215; number of depositors, 1,500; collected, $20,867. 

Williamsport, Pa., established 1890; number of pupils en- 
rolled, 4,578; depositors, 2,500; collected, $12,500. 

Omaha, Neb., established in 1890; number pupils enrolled, 
14,000; depositors, 4,547; collected, $12,620. 

West Grove, Pa., established in 1890; number pupils en- 
rolled, 160; number depositors, 50; collected, $300. 

Supt. J. K. Gotuals, of Norristown, Pa., who has 1,300 de- 
positors, with $39,000 to their credit, reports an increased in- 
terest in the system. In many cases, children have helped 
nef parents by paying the rent when the father was out of 
work, 

Supt. Charles Boyer, of Atlantic City, not only finds the 
plan beneficial to the pupils but useful to the teachers, as 
well, making them more accurate, and giving them an ac- 
quaintance with business methods. 

The Security and Safe Deposit Company, of Camden, N. 
J., has on deposit nearly $13,000 collected from the schools of 
that city and other places in southern New Jersey. This is re- 
garded as a trust fund, and securities have been set aside for 
—3 so that whatever may happen, the pupils’ savings will be 
safe. 

The objection that the system makes children miserly and 
parsimonious has not been.proven. The children of Long 
Island City sent over $450 from their savings to the sufferers 
from the Johnstown flood, and other cases where help was 
voluntarily offered, might be cited. 

Dr Fifield said, in closing: 

“The prime object of the school savings bank system is not 
sc much the accumulation of money, as the inculcation of the 
Principles of thrift, honesty. and_ self-responsibility; the up- 


cities which 


building, through the schools, of prosperity, and stability for 
home and state.” 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement in schvol libraries , and descriptions of new material 
tor schools and colleges. It isto be understood that al! notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paic adver- 
tisements are admitted. Schoo! boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuable notes fromthe educational supply market, which will 
helpthem to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is nvited. Address letters to Zadi:tor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth Street, New York City. 








Manual Training Equipment. 


The Saginaw (Mich.) “ Courier Herald” for August 21 con- 
tains a very practical article on manual training and means of in- 
troducing and teaching it in schools of small cities and towns. 

The writer says that the first essential in introducing manual 
training is the desire of the community that such instruction 
be given.. The next necessity is the selection of a competent 
instructor who possesses the qualifications of a teacher and a 
mechanic. He is not, necessarily, a graduate of a polytechnic 
school, though a course in such a school would aid him great- 
ly in his future work. There are many men now teaching in 
rural districts, who, beside a moderate teaching 
ability, are moderately skilful in the use of tools, devoting a 
little time and attention to the observation of the workings 
of one or two leading manual training schools of large cities, 
such persons would be enabled to begin the work. It is very 
rarely the case that a mechanic without experience as a teacher 
will succeed in this line of educational work. 

Again, a competent teacher is necessary, because upon him 
will devolve almost the whole burden of the organization of 
Money must be expended judiciously; a course of 


degree of 


his school. 
study arranged; classes organized and instructed, etc., and all 
done without much assistance from others. 

The cost of the tools is apparently a very formidable obsta- 
cle to overcome. One is likely to think of the practical car- 
penter with his well-filled tool-chest, costing from $75 to $250, 
ready for any kind of job offered him. Such an equipment is 
not necessary, for the reason that a comprehensive course of 
study can be pursued with a few typical tools. 

The following is a list of tools, suitable for the introduction 
of bench work in wood. Each bench should be supplied with 
such a kit, which may be used by the classes successfully: 1 
24-inch rip-saw, I 14-in back saw, 1 mallet, 1 6-inch try-square, 
1 T bevel, 1 oil stove, 1 bench brush, 1 foreplane, 1 paring 
chisel, 1 1-2-inch, 1 20-inch cross-cut saw, 1 No. 2 claw-ham- 
mer, I small steel square, 1 marking gauge, 1 oil can, I pair 
compasses, 1 jack plane, 2 firmer chisels, % inch and 1 inch, 1 
gauge, % inch. A few special tools for special use are also ne- 
cessary: One hatchet, two nail sets, one steel square, No. 100, 
one joiner plane, one brace, with a full set of bits and coun- 
tersink. The special tools are not duplicated. All tools should 
be of the best quality. 

Another essential is a suitable room, well lighted, well venti- 
lated, equ'pped with the requisite number of work benches and 
wood working tools, and a stock of lumber for the exercises. In 
order to economize space, the benches should be double and 
should have drawers or closets connected beneath the top for 
the accommodation of the pupils’ overalls, towel, unfinished 
wood and other property. A rack placed in the middle of 
each bench will accommodate the tools. A plain carpenter’s 
bench, costing $3 or $4, will answer the purpose if very strict 
economy is necessary. 

Lumber for the exercises should be of the very best quality. 
The use of inferior tools or lumber carries with it elements of 
discouragement and of failure, which will at least embarrass 
the efforts of both pupil and teacher, if not quite discourage 
them. It would be like attempting to teach a child to write 
on brown wrapping paper with a pen of an inferior quality. 
The arrangement of a course of study depends largely upon 
the community in which the school is located. If the com- 
munity is intensely practical, demands will be heard that the 
pupil shall make some article of value, useful in the home, in 
the office, the school-room, or elsewhere. If the sentiment of 
the community magnifies the importance of the educational 
benefits of manual training, the tendency will be to demand 
that the pupil be held upon such exercises as will give him 
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a comprehensive view of the typical form of construction. 
Avoiding either of these extremes, the judicious will choose 
the happy medium so arranging the work as to give pupils an 
opportunity to apply practically the knowledge acquired. 

After an exercise in cutting several narrow strips from the 
edge of a board with a rip-saw, the pupil should be allowed 
to plane the strips smooth, cut them into proper lengths, nail 
them together as a lattice is constructed, and make a corner 
bracket, or a wall-pocket. A boy exercises greater care, is 
more earnest and attentive, applies himself more closely, and 
does better thinking when thus engaged than he does while 
restricted to the making of joints, simply for the sake of the 
educational benefit involved in the exercise. The course which 
allows the expression of original thought, and which devel- 
ops the individuality of the pupil, is certainly the best one to 
adopt, notwithstanding the earnest efforts of some of the pres- 
ent leaders of manual nae to circumscribe it with imagi- 
nary boundary lines. 


Drawing with mathematical instruments is an essential part 
of the manual training course. It is a mode of expressing 
thought and frequently of expressing what language fails to 
express. The drawing exercises for a manual training course 
should be arranged just as the exercises for bench work are 
arranged: First, such exercises as shall give the pupil the 
knowledge of his drawing instruments, how to use them, and 
how to care for them. Next, he should make the working 
drawings of the exercises in wood, showing plan and elevation, 
with isometric projection of some one of the joints. If no in- 
struction is given in free-hand drawing in the other depart- 
ments of the school, the pupil should make free-hand sketches 
of objects in the shop-room—a trestle a hatchet, a mallet, etc. 


Three hours per week devoted to manual training is high- 
ly educative, as well as practical. A boy will acquire consid- 
erable skill and a fund of useful information, even when the 
three hours’ session is divided into time for instruction, time 
for practice with tools, and time for drawing. A teacher 
can handle a class of fifteen or twenty very conveniently 
They give the privilege of receiving instruction to 150 or 
250 pupils. 


Relief Map of the United States. 


the use of relief maps for giving clear conceptions of topo- 
graphic forms is being generally recognized. Such maps, to be 
of value, must fulfil three conditions; they should be made in 
accordance with the best and latest information; they should 
clearly and correctly express the topographical features, and 
they should be rigid and durable. Among the relief maps 





Relief Map of the United States (No. 2). 


fulfiling these conditions is the map of the United States (No. 
2), which is modeled on a section globe 5% feet in diameter, 
making the scale of the map 120 miles to an inch; the vertical 
exaggeration being 10 to 1. An important feature of this map 
is its correct curvature, another the modeling the oceans, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Great Lakes. This gives an oppor- 
tunity to contiast their depths with the height of the moun- 
tains. 

The lightness and beauty of finish make the map an orna- 
ment to the school-room or library. 


This is only one of many relief maps manufactured by Ed- 
win E. Howell, 612 17th street, Washington, D. C. 
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The Heliostat. 


This is a comparatively simple apparatus for utilizing the 
sun’s rays as an illuminant for the prejection lantern. The 
cuts show the arrangement of the mirrors outside the window, 
and the optical front in the room. The heliostat may be used 
with any of the scientific attachments, such as the microscope, 
polariscope, spectroscope, etc., although the optical front 
shown in the illustration is only the plainest form for the pro- 
jection of the ordinary lantern-slide transparencies. 













Heliostat, 


showing arrangements of mir- 
rors outside the window. 





Heliostat, 


This apparatus will prove a boon in those schools so situ- 
ated as to be able to take advantage of the sunlight for illum- 
inating transparent pictures and projecting them on the 
screen. One advantage connected with their use is the almost 
perfect ease with which they may be put in place or removed, 
in case they are not allowed to stand permanently. Sunlight 
being infinitely stronger than artificial light, it goes without 
saying, that the effects on the screen will be better illumi- 
nated than by any other light. 

The manufacturers are J. B. Colt & Company, 115 and 117 
Nassau street, New York. 
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An attractive Book Exhibit, at the N. E, A., Milwaukee. 


showing optical front in the room. 
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A Kindergarten Table. 

One of the must-haves of a kindergarten is a table, and the 
Milton Bradley Company have one which combine several 
new and valuable features. Among these are the uniformity 
and durability of the netted lines and the accuracy of the inch 











Kindergarten Table. 
squares formed by them. The lines are made by cutting deep, 
narrow channels in the wood, and filling them with enamel, 
which is even more durable than the wood itself. 


A Cabinet of Weights and Measures, 
A cabinet of weights and measures is needed in every school- 
room. A complete set of appliances, with a cabinet for hold- 
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Cabinet of Weights and Measures, 


ing them, is shown by the Milton Bradley Company, of 
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Springfield, Mass, The cabinet, when complete, contains a 
set of Fairbanks’ scales, with weights from one pound down 
to one-half ounce; a set of standard oak measures, from one 
to sixteen quarts; a four-piece set of tin liquid measures, in- 
cluding 1 gill, 1 pint, 1 quart, and one gallon; a fifty-foot tape 
measure, in a durable case; a hardwood yard-stick; a foot-rule 
graduated to fifths, tenths, twentieths, fortieths, sixths, twenty- 
fourths, forty-eighths, eighths, sixteenths, thirty-seconds, and 
sixty-fourths; a folding meter, showing decimeters, centi- 
meters, and millimeters; a sixteen-inch protractor scale, a cub- 
ical liter measure, with a balance weight; and a set of metric 
weights, from 1 kilogram to 10 grams. 


A Standard of Color. 

After spending forty years of study on the subject, Mr. Louis 
Prang has established a uniform standard of colors, based, of 
course, upon the solar spectrum. The system begins with vio- 
let, and after running through indigo, blue, green, yellow, or- 
ange, and red, comes back to violet. Taking this color-circle 
asabasis, Mr. Prang has divided it into 24 equal parts, each one 
standing as the unit of a certain color. The nomenclature is 
that of the mariner’s compass, having each of the primary 
colors on a basis. Taking the unit, red, for instance, the next 
color would be red red-orange, next, red-orange, next, orange- 
red orange, and next, pure orange. Then follow three grades 
of yellow-orange, designated in the same way, etc., there be- 
ing seven colors between each of the three primary colors— 
red, yellow, and blue—and completing the circle. 

The second step in the scheme is taken by adding four 
lighter and three darker colors to each one of the twenty-four 
units; that is, by making each unit the base of seven other 
colors, 192 colors are obtained from the circle of twenty-four 
unit colors. By dualling these twenty-four units, Mr. Prang 
has succeeded in obtaining 704 shades or tones of color. 

Mr. Prang believes that it will be possible, by means of 
chromo-lithography, to produce these colors and combina- 
tions of colors in uniform shades, so that the last of one thous- 
and cards shall be exactly like the first one. 

It is important that these shades be named so that any one 
may at once be recognized by everybody. Instead of saying 
red, and meaning any tint or shade, as we do now, under Mr. 
Prang’s system of nomenclature, red means the pure color 
only. Red L. 4 means a certain color, and cannot be con- 
founded with another red. The tones run thus: red, red L., 
red L. 2., red L. 3., and red L. 4., the last being the lightest. 
Correspondingly, the darker shades of red are red D., red D. 
— eone has had all of these 896 colors or shades printed 
on cards, each one marked with its own name. This system 
admits of almost indefinite extension, so that all known 
shades and tints may be accurately named. 











Alternating High Frequency Coil, No. 800. Manufactured by L. 


E. Knott Apparatus Company, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 
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Adjustable Trapeze. 
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Calisthenic Wand No. 4. 





Trade-Mark Dumb-bells. 


Gymnastic Apparatus. 

The gymnastic apparatus here represented is but a small 
portion of that manufactured by Spalding & Brothers. 

The “ Trade Mark” Indian clubs are made perfect in shape, 
of selected material. They are finely polished and finished 
with ebonite center band and a gilt stripe at top and bottom. 
These clubs may be had in any weight from one-half pound to 
five pounds. 

The “ Trade Mark” wood dumbbells are made of as good 
material as the Indian clubs, are neatly decorated, and of per- 
fect balance. The weight is from one-quarter pound to four 
pounds. 

The wooden exercise rings here shown are made of three 
thicknesses of black walnut and maple glued together, with 
grain crossing. . 

The set of apparatus called Spalding’s Home gymnasium 
combines swinging rings, trapese, stirrups, and swing. It is 
supported by two strong screwhooks in the ceiling, about 
eighteen inches apart, and screwed five inches into the joist. 
It can also be used out of doors, by erecting a framework, 
such as is used for swings. The straps are of extra strong 
webbing and adjustable to any desired height. The rings are 
of the patent bent wood, about six inches in diameter. The 
apparatus can be put up in any room, and removed in a mo- 
ment, leaving only two small eyes in the ceiling visible. A 
space six or eight feet wide is ample for any of the exercises. 
The various combinations can be quickly and easily made. 

An adjustable trapeze and swinging rings are also furnished, 
complete with bar and everything necessary for suspending. 
The supports are made of strong webbing, with adjustable 
buckles, making the apparatus adaptable to any ceiling from 
sixteen feet down. The rings are eight-inch in diameter, and 
are made of galvanized iron. 





tnib. Trade-Mark Indian Clubs. 








Wooden Exercise Rings. 


The chestweight illustrated is the Spalding No. 5. It has the 
center arm adjustment, which permits of all the lower, as well 
as the direct and upper chest movements. The various changes 
are made by raising or lowering the center arm, requiring but 
a few seconds to do it. This center arm adjustment has proven 
to be the most useful and beneficial adjustment to a pulley 
weight yet conceived, as it makes this machine susceptible of 
every motion, upper chest, direct chest, back, and loins, etc., 
and practically combines in one machine a complete gymnas- 
ium. It has been endorsed by the leading physical instructors 
and highly recommended by the medical profession. The 
machine is light in construction, and handsomely finished. An 
ash wall board and all necessary screws for setting up are fur- 
nished with each machine; also an illustrated chart showing 
the full series of movements and the muscles which each exer- 
cise brings into play. 

The calisthenic wand here shown is known as No. 4, and is 
4% feet long, and one inch in diameter. It is made of 
straight grain maple, nicely finished. 

For further information, address Spalding & Brothers, New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
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A private school teacher cannot afford to be without an 
educational weekly. He needs aid and inspiration, and 
must know what is going on in the educational world. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has a large number of readers 
among private school teachers. There are reasons for 
this. Two dollars and a half could not be better invested 
than in one year’s subscription to THE JOURNAL. Did 
you notice the enclosed order-blank ? 
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Maps—How to Make Them. 


By Ada Van Stone Harris, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Seem N teaching structure and physical features, use 
relief maps. If they are not owned by the 
school they may be made. Such maps may 
be made in putty, sand, salt, or papier-mache, 
according to the following directions: 


PAPIER-MACHE, 





Tear unsized paper (drawing paper which 
has been used will answer the purpose) into small pieces, the 
smaller the better. Put into a stone jar and pour boiling water 
over it. When cool enough to handle, work it with the hands for 
some time. Drain off the water and pour on more and let 
it stand, then work thoroughly until it becomes a pulpy mass. 
It can be kept for any length of time. By molding the pulp 
into bricks and putting them into a dry place, when required 
for use it may be moistened with hot water. 

Making the map, Materials: Papier-mache, board or 
glass, water colors, blue and white paints and brushes. Put 
papier-mache on in small quantities, so that it will not flake 
off. When dry, paint with water colors. Paint the board 
blue, using oil paint. If glass is used, paint the back or place 
the glass against blue paper. 


SALT MAPS. 


Materials: board, table-sale, flour, blue and white oil 
paints, one very fine and one course brush. 

Preparation. Make a mixture having the consistency of 
thick cream, of flour, salt, and water. Use about one part 
of flour to four of salt. Put on in small quantities at a time. 
With handle of small brush make depressions for lakes and 
rivers. When dry, paint these and the boards a pale blue 
color. 

Have the map boards for salt maps painted black some 
days previous to their use. 

For salt maps the finer the salt the better. 

After the salt maps are finished, the board around the salt 
should be carefully washed. 

PUTTY MAPS. 

Putty maps may be made on slates or oil cloth by each 
pupil. They are convenient because they can be made at seats. 
Relief maps of the continent modeled in putty will retaim 
their form for years. Mix with common oiled putty a little 
whiting (pure chalk ground in water and dried) or litharge 
(Pb. O) till it is quite brittle. Then add a very little japan 
to make it plastic while modeling, and to dry and set it when 
finished. Use it immediately after adding the japan. The 
materials for a large relief map 3 x 4 will cost not more 
than fifty cents. 

CRAYON MAPS. 


Materials : Nos. 2 and 3 crayon pencil stub, rubber eraser, 
and crayon paper. Outline drawn with crayon pencil. Crayon 
put on with stub or chamois skin, rivers with crayon pencil. 

CHARCOAL 


Materials : charcoal, chamois skin, stub, and piece of bread. 
Charcoal paper. 


MAPS. 


PASTEL MAPS. 


Materials : hard and soft pastels, pastel paper.. Draw out- 
line with hard pastel. 
INK MAPS, 


Line in countries with different colored inks or by using 
different designs with same color. The colored crayons can 
be used with best advantage if a careful selection of colors 
is made and much white used with them. 


FIXITY. 


The following mixture put on with an atomizer will pre- 
vent crayon, pastel, etc., from rubbing off. White shellac 
gum as big as your thumb in one ounce of alcohol. 


SAND. 
Fine sand of any kind may be used in the modeling. Fine 
beach sand is good. 
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CARE OF SAND, 


Keep it moist by sprinkling over it a little water each day 
after using. Do not attempt to stir or mix the sand while 
wet. Let it remain over night, and the water will filter evenly 
through it, preparing it in the best possisble way for use the 
next day.’ 

If kept in a covered box or drawer, it will require but 
little water each day. The exact amount must be learned 
by experiment, as the quantity will vary slightly with the 
temperature and humidity of the atmosphere. It retains its 
form best when only moistened, and should never be so wet 
that it will stick to the hands. Always put the sand in the 
box, and cover it as soon as possible after using. 

General directions : In studying the outline, surface, and 
drainage of a division of country, use first some good relief 
maps made by preceding class. If you have none, make a 
sand map, and have it as correct as possible. 

After pupils have quite a clear idea of the outline have them 
provide themselves with boards, 12 x 18 inches in size. Take 
one recitation period to draw and correct the outline of the 
country studied. 

After the surface and drainage of the country is thoroughly 
understood from the study of relief and wall maps, takd 
another recitation period, give the pupils each a piece of putty 
and dish of water, and have them build the surface of the 
country and put in the drainage. By keeping the finger wet 
the child can work the putty more rapidly. Only one period 
need be used for this work if you have everything in readi- 
ness. Examine maps, and save three or four of the best 
and have the putty from the rest scraped back into the 
jars. Each one will thus have a map showing the con- 
ception each one has of the surface, and will thus have: put 
forth his best effort. 

Relief maps should always be made to a scale. If this plan 
is followed the mountains will not be out of proportion, as is 
often, if not generally the case. 

Pupils should not be allowed too much latitude in the use 
of colors, for they often choose the more glaring colors, 
thinking they are beautiful. The colors used in the map 
should be complementary. The effect produced will be more 
pleasing to the eye, and much more satisfactory. : 

The physical features dwelt upon should be such as can 
be comprehended by the children, enforced by the aid of the 
solar camera, sand table, maps, and other appliances. For 
the study of horizontal forms, countries, and journeys therein 
large wall maps should be used. Pupils should frequently 
make rapid sketches of the continent, first from maps in their 
geographies, then from memory. 


, 
A Window Garden in School. 


EVERAL things must be borne in mind in se- 
lecting plants for the school-room window 
garden. In the first place, the manner of heat- 
ing. If the room is heated by an old-fashioned 
wood stove so that the fire goes out every night, 
the window garden is an impossibility except in 
mild weather. If the room is heated by steam 
so that the plants will not freeze and the air is 

kept sufficiently cool and moist for them to flourish, a window 

garden is a constant delight to both pupils and teacher. 

Only hardy plants should be selected. Geraniums are 
the best of all, for they are constant bloomers and are very 
easy to raise. Bulbs, such as tulipg and hyacinths, are very 
satisfactory. To secure a succession of blossoms a few should 
be started every week. Callas grow rapidly if they are given 
a constant supply of water. Azaleas, if properly watered, and 





placed in a comparatively cool place, will remain 
perfect for a long time, Abutilons are always satis- 
factory, for with very little care they will blossom 


continuously from early fall until late im the spring, 
all the year through in fact. Where green alone is 
desired, the ivies, English and German, Madeira, and 
nasturtuims grown from seed sown early in the fall require 
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little care. Plants should at all times be kept in good con- 
dition by removing promptly all decaying leaves and flowers, 
supporting such as require it by neat stakes, and the soil 
should be top-dressed occasionally. It is advisable to turn the 
plants frequently, so as to keep them in proper shape, and the 
leading shoots of all rank-growing specimens should be 
nipped back occasionally to promote a bushy growth. All 
plants whose pots are well filled with roots, as well as those 
which are commencing to bloom, should be given occasional 
waterings of liquid manure. Keep the plants as close to the 
glass and as cool as possible, and give them plenty of room 
to avoid injury from damp and the attacks of insect pests. 
Water carefully. Plants coming into bloom may be shifted 
into larger pots. 

Spray or syringe the plants frequently to keep the foilage 
clean, but in doing this, use water of the same temperature as 
the room, if at all possible,, and always early in the morning 
in bright, sunny weather, so that the plants may have an op- 
portunity te dry off before night. 

r 
A New Ventilation Law. 

The Massachusetts law for the ventilating of school-houses 
and other public buildings was passed in 1888. At that time 
the school-houses were built with little regard to ventilation; 
in fact, the methods in use were largely those of half a century 
before. 

In 1893 an amendment to the act of 1888 was made, which 
provided that the plans and specifications for the ventilation 
of all public buildings should be included with the plans of 
such buildings and deposited with the inspector before the 
building is erected. The law might have remained a dead let- 
ter had not its enforcement been placed in the hands of the 
inspection department of the district police. 

As a result, architects and members of school boards began 
to study the subject of ventilation, and the buildings which 
went up were properly ventilated. In cases where there were 
old buildings, the inspectors have ordered the necessary im- 
provements made. 

The subject assumed such importance that companies for 
the introduction of new methods of heating and ventilation 
began to be formed. Many of these systems were failures, 
but nearly all had some good features. When several good 
points came to be united in one system better results were ob- 
tained. The state inspectors watched the different systems, 
testing them for the results, and when satisfied that a new 
device was what it claimed to be they passed the information 
along. Since the law has been in working order there have 
been very few school-heuses built in the towns and cities of 
the state in which the provision for ventilation is not far in 
advance of that of any old building in the locality. 
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Opposition to Manual Training. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—At a meeting of the trades and labor 
council, held Aug. 20, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, At the last meeting of the board of education 
an item was inserted in the budget, calling for $5,000 for a 
manual training school, and, 

“Whereas, With improved machinery and inventions, pro- 
duction and mechanism is so simplified that there is little call 
for artistic workmanship, and by the competition with the ma- 
chine there is little encouragement for skill in. workmanship, 

“ Resolved, That we, the trades and labor council, do pro- 
test and urge that the common council strike out the said 
item in the budget the school board intended to be used in es- 
tablishing manual training in the schools.” 

The “ Press” paraphrases the resolution as follows: 

“Whereas, Our children have little chance to acquire that 
knowledge and experience which enable them to better their 
condition, earn higher wages and become skilled mechanics 
instead of day laborers, therefore, resolved that we cut off the 
little chance they do enjoy in that direction.” 


The department of “School Law” will be found on 
page 222. 
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Letters. 


A New Field for the Public Schools. 


A bill has received the signature of the governor of Illinois 
which puts into explicit form a principle not heretofore rec- 
ognized. It provides, in brief, that deaf children may be taught 
in the public schools of that state, and the money for their tui- 
tion be taken from the state common school funds. The prin- 
ciple is thus recognized, that the common school funds of the 
state do not belong to the children who have all their senses 
alone, but to all children. 

Naturally, an innovation so marked caused much opposi- 
tion, and the bill had a stormy passage before it became law. 
The story of its struggle for life is not without value, as well 
as interest, for it shows in strong contrast the liberality oi 
the public school spirit, as opposed to the institution spirit. 
The bill was fought from start to finish by the institution for 
the deaf and dumb at Jacksonville, and fostered for a like per- 
iod by the members and officers of the State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation. Yet, the money to pay for the special teachers of the 
deaf, as well as all other expenses, as provided by the bill, was 
to be taken from the public school moneys, and would not in 
the least rob the institution; and the benefits, under the bill, 
were designed to meet the needs of the very class of children 
for which the institution came into existence. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the difference of attitude was remarkable. 

I had the honor of stating the main object of the bill to the 
State Association at their annual meeting last January. I told 
them that, as the law in Illinois now stood, the parents of 
deaf children not residents of Chicago had to choose between 
seeing their unfortunate little ones grow up in ignorance or 
sending them away to an institution, to stay until they were 
twenty-one years old. In Chicago, owing to the fact that it 
was a city of over a hundred thousand inhabitants, a liberal 
board of education had been able to open the public schools 
to these unfortunates, without need of permission from the 
state, and for twelve years had maintained special classes for 
deaf and dumb children out of the regular school fund. It was 
proposed that the same privilege be extended to the smaller 
cities of the state, which could only be done by means of a 
permissive law. I asked the teachers present to remember the 
difference between the policy of this country in public educa- 
tion and that of England. This country had persistently en- 
deavored to preserve the home life of its children, while Eng- 
land had given her main support to large, public boarding 
schools. If the home was of importance to the normal child, 
in full possession of all his senses, it was doubly so to the child 
who had lost one or more of them, and was at a disadvantage 
as compared with his fellows. I am afraid I wasted a good 
deal of quite unnecessary argument upon that sympathetic 
audience, which really needed no convincing. The result was 
a unanimous endorsement of the proposed measure, and a ref- 
erence of it to the executive committee, with instructions to 
urge its passage upon the legislature. 

The first effect of this action was a very important modifica- 
tion of the bill as then drawn up. It was submitted, in its 
tentative form, to the executive committee, and its money 
clause altered. It had been originally planned to ask for an 
appropriation to carry on the work, thus following the law of 
Wisconsin, but the executive committee, following the sugges- 
tion of Prof. John Cook, of the Illinois normal university, 
drew up a clause providing that the expenses be met out of the 
state common school fund, after its distribution to the coun- 
ties, and before its distribution to the districts. I suppose no 
one at first realized the full significance of this change; cer- 
tainly no one outside of the executive committee did. The pro 
moters of the bill, the Chicago Association of Parents of Deaf 
Children, accepted it very innocently, in seeing chiefly that it 
would enable them to avoid the disagreeable, and often dan- 
gerous, necessity of asking for an appropriation, and never 
dreaming of the big issue involved until their enemies showed 
it to them. That is one of the uses of enemies; they not only 
show you your weaknesses, but they often betray to you quite 
unexpected reserves of strength. 
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The Chicago Association of Parents of Deaf Children is an 
organization of about one hundred and fifty members, rich and 
poor, ignorant and cultured, living in all sorts of places within 
the city limits, but bound together by one common interest, 
one strong bond of sympathy. It is permitted that persons 
not the parents of deaf children, but interested in their welfare 
as teachers or iriends, shall also be members of the organiza- 
tion, and even serve upon its board of directors. In this ca- 
pacity I served, and, together with the president, Mrs. Charles 
R. Crane, who has a little deaf daughter, took the innocent- 
seeming bill down to Springfield. 

THE LIVELY “INNOCENT” BILL GOES TO SPRINGFIELD 

It was our first experience with this sort of work, and in the 
beginning, fate favored us. The bill was introduced simultan- 
eously in both the house and senate, by the chairman of the 
house and senate education committees, Mr. Murray, of San- 
gamon, in the house, and Col. Bogardus, from whom the bill 
later took its name, in the senate. Mr. Murray had formerly 
been a teacher in the public schools for ten years, and at once 
saw the educational importance of the measure, while Col. 
Bogardus had had a little blind son, whose short life has 
served to help all the afflicted ¢hildren of the state, through 
the fourteen years in the legislature of his devoted and public- 
spirited father. With two such friends, our first hearings be- 
fore the committees went so smoothly that one senator re- 
marked, with something of the air of a boy who is looking out 
for a fight and fails to find one: 

“ Well, for all I can see, this is the most innocent and lady- 
like bill that ever came before the legislature!” 

Later, it was generally remarked that it had caused one of 
the prettiest fights of the session. 

JACKSONVILLE IS AROUSED. 

Things began to get lively when the institution for the deaf 
and dumb at Jacksonville woke up to the progress we had 
been making. The bill did not in any way menace the best in- 
terests of that institution, as is proved by the fact that the new 
superintendent is a friend of the new law. Its opposition is 
hard to account for, except by a thorough understanding of 
the institution spirit. The attitude in general is well illustrat- 
ed by a story told by Miss Jane Adams, of Hull House. 

“There was a superintendent of an orphan asylum once,” 
she relates, “ whose whole heart was in his work. One day it 
occurred to him, on looking at the building, that it would be 
much more symmetrical and beautiful if a wing were added to 
one side, to balance one on the other. But how to get the 
money for it was the question. He really was not crowded 
enough to justify him in asking the legislature for an appro- 
priation. So he prayed, good, earnest man, that the Lord 
would send orphans thick upon the land and let him build that 
wing.” 

Jacksonville Institution for the Deaf and Dumb is the largest 
institution of the kind in the world. It has been admittedly 
too large for the best quality of work for more than twelve 
years. 

DEAF CHILDREN IN ILLINOIS AND IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Long ago, the state board of charities asked the legisla- 
ture to make other provisions for the deaf children of the state. 
It was partly because of the stand of the state board that the 
Chicago schools were established. In 1890, the United States 
census showed that there were 1,315 deaf children under twen- 
ty years of age in the state, and at the same time the figures 
of the annals of the deaf, the official organ of deaf-mute in- 
structors in America, showed that less than half this number 
were under instruction. Comparing figures, it was found that 
606 deaf children in Illinois were without any instruction 
whatever. The institution had 510 children enrolled, and was 
full. What was to be done with these hundreds of uncared- 
for children? The reply of the institution was, that it had re- 
ceived no such number of applications, that it doubted the 
figures, and that probably a great many of the children en- 
rolled in the census as deaf and dumb were really feeble mind- 
ed. But even making the most liberal allowance for mistakes 
of this character occurring in the most careful statistics ever 
taken in the United States on this subject, still it remained 
evident that a large number of deaf children were unprovided 
with instruction. As for the fact that the institution did not 


receive anything like so many applications, that argued noth- 
It is true all over the United States, where institutions 


ing. 
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alone are provided for the care of a certain class of children, 
that large numbers of the children fail to be benefited. What 


is the reason? Simply because their parents will not send 
them away to an asylum. In many cases, the children are del- 


icate and unfit for institution life. In nearly all, they are the 
most tenderly cared for children in the family, and not easily 
parted with. Therefore, the promoters of the bill claimed 
that their plan would only supplement and complete the work 
of the institution. If, at the worst, it would be found that so 
many children would be educated at home, that the institu- 
tion would be greatly reduced in numbers and in wealth, what 
then? What was the institution for, except to benefit the 
deaf, and if there was any better way of doing that, what right 
had the institution to object? 
ATTACKS UPON THE BILL. 

The reply was, that the institution did not believe that deaf 
children could be as well educated at home as at an asylum, 
which would have been a perfectly fair and defensible posi- 
tion, had those who held it stopped there; but they did 
not; they attacked the home. The statement was made over 
and over again, that the law and order of an institution were 
to be preferred to the disorderliness and undue affection of 
the home. It was said that the home of the deaf child was us- 
ually a home of privation and wrong tendencies. Perhaps 
never, since America became a nation of homes, were such 
open attacks made upon home life. It grew to be so marked 
a feature of the warfare that the “ Deaf Mute’s Journal,” the 
leading paper of its kind, and opposed to the bill, took 
exceptions to the attacks made upon the deaf mute’s home in 
a strong editorial. And in this stand, the strongest contrast 
was shown between the spirit of the public school and the 
spirit of institutionalism. Institutions do not receive their 
pupils from homes of any lower character than do’ some, at 
least, of our public schools; yet few public school teachers 
could be found to echo the sentiments of the institution on this 
point. The aim of the public school is to uplift the home; not 
to supplant it. 

And then came the strongest claim of all; the claim that the 
bill contemplated a perversion of the public school funds. It 
was urged that if the doors of the public schools were opened 
to deaf children, the same arguments would apply with equal 
force to the opening of them to the blind and the feeble mind- 
ed. That contention had to be granted, though it made the 
promoters of the bill take a long breath before they dared the 
plunge. The fight was fierce enough when they had only the 
deaf to look after; what would it be with the blind and the 
feeble minded added thereto? But there was no escaping the 
logic of the situation. 

THE BLIND ALSO TO BE CONSIDERED. 

While they were yet dazed with this new aspect of affairs, 
Prof. Hall, the new superintendent of the Illinois institution 
for the blind, came te them and said: 

“ What you are doing for the deaf ought also to be done for 
the blind. It would meet many of the difficulties connected 
with their education and care. Especially the problem of self- 
support, an even graver one with the blind than the deaf, would 
be, to a large extent, solved. Instead of one set of people, in- 
terested in an institution having the charge of the future of 
several hundred blind people at once, there would be a wide 
circle of sympathizing friends looking after the interests of 
each blind person.” 

We showed surprise at such a stand being taken by the su- 
perintendent of an institution for the blind. 

“T am not,” said Prof. Hall, drawing himself up, “ merely 
the superintendent of an institution for the blind. I am the 
friend of all blind children.” 

Prof. Hall has spent many years in public school work, and 
has the broader spirit. There are, of course, others in the var- 
ious institutions of the country who are equally liberal, and 
fortunately the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb is 
now among them, but they are not types, but exceptions. 
They represent the hope of the future, when the institutions 
of the country will not think of themselves as apart from their 
use, but only as a means of serving humanity, to be cheerfully 
aLaudoned whenever a better means shall present itself. 

“NORMAL” CHILDREN ONLY. 

We were obliged to lay down the principle that the true per- 

version of the public school funds took place long ago, when 
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it was first assumed that the public schools were not for spe- 
cial classes of children, but only for the average child, in full 
possession of all his faculties. We said that there was really 
no need for such a law, except as custom had made it neces- 
sary. There was no statute requiring that the public schools 
should teach only normal children. The schools had suffered 
from this separation of the unfortunate children from the more 
fortunate. The principle of the social settlement, which ‘says 
that it is not good for rich or poor to be alone, applies equally 
to the public school. It is not good for strong or weak to be 
alone. The weak need the strong, and, quite as much, do the 
strong need the weak. The pedagogical importance of a com- 
parative study of special classes of children under as nearly 
like conditions as possible could not, of course, be exaggerat- 
ed. Neither, I fear, did it have its full weight as a legislative 
argument. This argument fared better; that the association 
of the average child upon the playground with his deprived 
brother, under circumstances that could be made to call out 
the only true chivalry, the chivalry of the strong toward the 
weak, would be conducive to morality in the schools. Many 
of the legislators had given considerable thought to the ques- 
tion of the lifting of the moral standard in the public schools, 
and were thoroughly approachable on these grounds. As 
practical men, they all admitted that the principles of right 
conduct could not be taught by theory alone, but must be em- 
phasized by practice. And as legislators, they were all facing 
the grave questions brought up by the strained relations be- 
tween labor and capital, and most of them were fearful of the 
future. The feeling was strong that our public schools had 
really the solution of that problem in their hands, and it was 
easily shown that the establishment of the right spirit between 
gifted and dull, between fortunate and unfortunate, was of the 
first importance in solving such a problem. 

Then, of course, our friends, the enemy, took to personal 
abuse, and we were accused of all sorts of sinister designs. We 
got to be positively shy about telling our real motive for 
working for the bill, it seemed to be such an incredible thing. 
We got scant sympathy under our affliction. Most of our 
friends in house and senate had been made the victims of sim- 
ilar, and indeed much more virulent attacks. The abuse was 
regarded rather as a distinction than otherwise, as showing 
that we were worthy of attack. I confess, that, not being sea- 
soned, we took it rather hasd; but, after all, it served the valua- 
ble purpose of showing us how innocent a man may be in pub- 
lic life, and yet be frankly accounted a villain. We found 
out what serious insinuations can be made against a public 
man by the public press without overstepping the line of libel; 
and our general impression came to be that the legislature was 
a very fairly representative body, neither better nor worse 
than the average community, and a great deal better than pub- 
lic opinion; led by the press, holds it to be. This impression 
blossomed into conviction when the bill passed. 


THE BILL IS PASSED. 


It was at two o’clock in the morning on the last night of the 
session, and when the vote was announced—“ Ninety-one 
ayes, and the bill is passed!”,—a cheer went up from a hundred 
throats, hoarse with voting and speech-making, and our 
hands were grasped and our arms almost shaken off by en- 
thusiastic legislators, who were as actively interested in our lit- 
tle “deaf and dumb bill” as in any so-called boodle measure 
before the assembly. Of course the opposition said that there 
must be something behind it; but there wasn’t; nothing but the 
fact that most of those men had children who attended the pub- 
lic schools, and one could find an easy way to their hearts on 
that account. 

Neither must the action of Governor Tanner be overlooked 
in this veracious history. In his inaugural address, the gover- 
nor stated that, in his opinion, the interference of the excutive 
branch of the state government in the work of the legislative 
branch was a great evil, and under his administration would 
not be countenanced. None of his superintendents, trustees, 
or other like appointees would be permitted to lobby for or 
against bills pending before the legislature, as they had done 
heretofore, to the detriment of their work, and the hindrance 
of legislation. When, therefore, the institution began to take 
a vigorous hand against the Bogardus bill, it was warned to 
desist. As, in total disregard of that warning, it set its hun- 
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dreds of patrons actively to work to oppose the bill, on the 
ground that it menaced the efficiency and even the continued 
existence of the institution, it promptly received word from 
the governor, that another superintendent would be appointed. 
Later, the president of the board of trustees of the same insti- 
tution was discovered to be winking at the continued lobbying 
of the superintendent, who held office until the end of the schoo! 
year, through the friendly offices of that sam@ trustee. And! 
then the trustee was removed. This action excited much com- 
ment, for the gentleman in question was a strong Republican, 
the governor’s own appointee, and his removal was regarded 
by the politicians with horror. When, they asked, should the 
governor alienate a wealthy and powerful supporter for the 
sake of a bill that had no politics in it, and that could not serve 
him in any way? As for the inaugural address and its princi- 
ples, no one expected him to live up to it, least of all his own 
superintendents and trustees. The newspapers of the state all 
exclaimed over it under the astonished headline, TANNER 
MEANT IT! 


The suicidal opposition of the institution was _ intensi- 
fied by what Dr. Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
and the well-known authority on the education of the 


deaf, calls “the tendency to intolerance of state institutions,” 
which he compares, in this respect, to state religions. There 
are two well-defined methods of educating the deaf. One 
claims to teach speech to all children,capable of aquiring it, 
whom they hold to be comparatively few, and to give signs 
and the manual ‘alphabet to the rest. It also uses signs in the 
teaching of speech. This is called the combined system. 
The other, the pure oral system, claims that all deaf children, 
not feeble minded, can be taught to speak, and discards signs 
altogether, as detrimental to the acquisition of speech. It 
claims that the deaf are dumb only because they cannot hear them- 
selves or others speak, and that the great difficulties in the way 
of the acquisition of speech will not be overcome if they are 
allowed the easier communication of signs. These two meth- 
ods are radically opposed, nor is any compromise possible; 
for one says that signs must be used, and the other that they 
must not. Now the bill in question does not prescribe any 
method of instruction. It leaves the settlement of that yexed 
question to the boards of education, and the superintendents 
of schools, believing that in the long run the right method, 
whichever it may be, will prove itself by results. The Illinois 
institution has been for years the leading exponent of the 
Cembined system in America. It objected vigorously to any 
such opening for the rival system. Its subtlety of argument 
to prove that the non-committal bill was an oral bill was 
a marvel, but the joke of it was, that the arguments 
were entirely lost upon the legislature, which didn’t propose to 
settle questions which properly belonged to experts in the 
teaching of the deaf, and thought its duty well done when it 
saw that each method had fair opportunity to prove what it 
could do. 
POWER OF STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

There is a practical moral to this true tale. Indeed, there 
are several of them. Nothing was more noticeable, nor, to 
these inexperienced lobbyists, more surprising than the fact 
that the various state institutions had so much political power 
and the public schools so little. Here was an institution num- 
bering only 510 pupils, putting into the field a well-equipped 
fighting force, and very nearly defeating a measure asked for 
by the teachers of several hundreds of thousands of children. 
Nor was it true that the institution was less at the mercy of 
politics than the public schools. On the contrary, it was much 
more so. No governor could if he would, nor would 
if he could, discharge a public school superintendent, 
as the superintendent of the institution was discharged. 
The state institutions are directly under the administration. 
Their efficiency, or the reverse, more than any other 
thing, marks the success or failure of the adminis- 
tration. Hence, it is the duty of the chief executive to see 
that they carry out at least the broad lines of his policy. This 
is not true at all of the public schools. No party rises or falls 
by them. The teacher who is discharged for purely political 
reasons is, after all, the rarest of exceptions. The trouble is 
mostly the other way; you can’t get a teacher out, once she is 
in, for political or any other reasons; especially under the pen- 
sion law. But with all this immense advantage, it remains 
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true that the teachers of the state have less political influence 
than any other body of people of one-tenth their importance; 
they are surely the most timid lot of folks who ever held a po- 
sition of powerful advantage and didn’t know it! 


PARENTAL INTERESTS. 


There is yet another force that has never been harnessed to 
the car of state—the force of parental love. We have labor in- 
terests represented, and corporate interests, and railroads, and 
penitentiaries, and every other conceivable thing. Even phil- 
anthropy and civil service reform have a feeble say or two; but 
parental love, one of the great forces of the universe, has not 
yet come into its own. They called parental love “ sentiment ” 
at the Illinois general assembly, and derided it. But present- 
ly they bowed to its power. When Mrs. Crane’s little deaf 
daughter stood up before the house and senate, near her friend, 
Dr. Bell, and watched his face during his speech with her 
bright and beautiful eyes, and finally electrified every one, her 
mother included, by saying she wanted to make a speech, too, 
every one felt a queer thrill of sympathy with that derided sen- 
timent. The little girl had never heard of signs, for she had 
been taught by the oral method, and the astonishment of her 
friends may be conceived when she announced to the hushed 
and attentive assembly, in the unmodulated and measured voice 
of the deaf, 

“T do not like children to be taught signs. 
foolish.” 

So she summed up part of Dr. Bell’s speech, which she had 
read from his lips, and in her statement she went further and 
more to the root of things, childlike, than the learned doctor 
himself. 

The sentiment was further appealed to when Dr. Bell’s 
daughter, a beautiful young girl, told one of the strongest op- 
ponents of the bill how her deaf mother had taught her, “ just 
like other mothers,” and of how her mother’s life, like that of 
her distinguished husband, had been devoted to the preserva- 
tion of the home life of deaf children, and of how “ she taught 
me my prayers as other children were taught.” 

The representative, who had young daughters of his own, 
capitulated on the spot. And-so it went. One member had a 
deaf child, another, a feeble-mindéd daughter, over whom his 
heart yearned constantly; another, a deaf niece, who, as he 
said, gave him no peace, until he took up the cudgels for the 
bill and fought valiantly. 


They are very 


A VICTORY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, 


Here was one instance in which parents and teachers worked 
together for the good of children belonging to a special class 
in which few were interested. And they won a great victory, 
complete in every point, over obstacles so great that they were 
forced into constant attendance on the legislature for more 
than sixteen weeks, and finally only won out in the wee sma’ 
hours of the last night of the session after, as one of its oppon- 
ents indignantly declared, “the bill had been killed a half a 
dozen times over.” What could not these same forces do, 
working together for the good of all children? 

It is time that the teachers of these United States realized 
their power and their responsibility. If it is clearly under- 
stood that the return of a dominant party to power depends 
largely upon the liberality of its public school policy, the 
schools will not be crippled for want of funds, nor by fear of 
changing administrations. What! shall the liquor interest be 
a power in the state, and the school no power? The parochial 
school is a greater power, politically, than the public school. 
Four years ago the Republican party lost control of Illinois 
because of the resentment the German and Swedish Lutherans 
bore to a compulsory education law passed by that party, pro- 
viding that children must be taught the English language— 
which is not done in many of the parochial schools. Their 
80,000 votes turned the balance against the Republicans and 
repealed the law. 

That which will emancipate the public school is its coalition 
with the home. No teacher need fear to lose her place who 


has the parents of her children as her supporters, and no 
teacher can hope to do the best work that is in her until she 
The school and the home together can accomplish 
everything, and mold states, as they now mold children’s 
minds. 


does. 


Marion Foster Washburne. 
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Notes on School Hygiene. 


New Orleans, La.—At the annual meeting of the parish super 
intendents of education held here July 12-14, Dr. S. R. Oliphant, 
president of the Louisiana state board of health, gave an address 
on “School Hygiene.” He said in part: “The English law 
requires 150 cubic feet of air space and 15 feet of floor space for 
each pupil in the school. But to meet the requirements of 
healthy respiration the entire atmosphere should be renewed 12 
or fifteen times every hour by the use of artificial means. In 
school-houses where there are only natural means for renewing 
the vitiated air, from 300 to 450 cubic feet of air space should be 
allowed for each pupil. Where practicable, all windows should 
extend to the ceiling. The school-room should be kept as near a 
uniform heat as possible, not lower than 60, and not higher than 
75 degrees. 

The area of the windows should not be less than one-fourth of 
the floor space. The best shape for a school-room is the oblong 
with windows on one side only. The desks should be arranged 
at right angle to the windows, and the pupils should be seated 
with the left hand nearest the windows. 

Accordign to Neusholme, the desk should slope at an angle of 
35 degrees for writing, and 45 for reading. The height of the 
seat from the ground should equal the length of the pupil's leg 
from the sole of foot to the knee; the depth of the seat from 
back to front should not be less than eight inches, the distance of 
the front seat from a perpendicular line let fall from the edge of 
the desk should not be more than one inch, or may be none; and 
the perpendicular distance of the seat from the edge of the desk 
should be one-sixth the height of the pupil. 

All drinking water should be filtered. 
cisterns are not often replenished by rains, the water should be 
condemned, and a supply sought elsewhere. 


In dry seasons when 


Every applicant for admission to the schools in New Orleans 
must produce satisfactory evidence of having been successfully 
vaccinated. This rule should exist in every parish of the state, 
and should apply to private as well as public schools. All schools 
should be inspected by an experienced sanitary officer at least 
once a year, and oftener if necessary. 

Dr. Oliphant urged the parish superintendents to persuade their 
police jury to avail themselves of the provisions of act 92 of 1882, 
which empowers municipal authorities of all incorporated towns 
to constitute themselves local boards of health, where boards of 
health do not now exist. Any municipal authority having con- 
stituted itself a board of health shall have power to choose a 
suitable registered physician whose duties shall be defined and 
compensation provided. This would provide each parish in the 
state with a local board of health and medical health officer, who, 
in the event of the outbreak of an epidemic disease, could secure 
the co-operation of the state board of health at all times. 





Progress in Pawtucket. 

Pawtucket, R. I.—At a recent meeting of the school com- 
mittee, Supt. Gilman C. Fisher gave a history of the changes 
and improvements made in the schools during the last five 
years. 

Two kindergartens have been added to the school system, 
making four in all. Last year a kindergarten cottage, entire- 
ly devoted to the use of the kindergarten, was built at an ex- 
pense of $6,300, including the lot. This is the only kindergar- 
ten cottage in New England, and stands as evidence of the 
progressive spirit of the people. 

Child study is receiving much attention. Two-thirds of the 
teachers are organized into a round table connected with the 
Barnard Club school of child study, and they have affiliations 
with other round tables in the state which are off-shoots of 
that institution. 

The schools are bountifully supplied with supplementary 
reading matter, including both science and literature readers. 
These two subjects, nature study on one hand, and history and 
literature on the other, are made the centers of instruction, 
thus securing the unity and inter-relation of all other studies. 

The new high school building has been completed, and the 
course of study reorganized. 

The teaching corps is the best the city ever had. Nearly 
10 per cent. of the teachers are graduates of colleges, and over 
70 per cent. of normal or training schools. 


The School Journal. 
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The death of Dr. Sheldon, of the Oswego normal 
school, removes from the educational field one of the 
pioneers of advanced ideas in education. He was a dis- 
ciple of Pestalozzi, and was one of the great leaders 
who devoted themselves to the introduction of Pestal- 
ozzian ideas and methods in this country. He organ- 
ized the first training school for teachers, in 1861, 
where he arranged a systematic course of objective in- 
struction, a system afterward adopted by the various 
normal schools of New York state. In 1862 he be- 
came principal of the Oswego normal school. His 
wonderful success in the face of persistent opposition 
to his methods of teaching made this institution famous 
and attracted to it students from all parts of the coun- 
try. His great power with students, in winning their 
confidence, and arousing their enthusiasm is due prin- 
cipally to his kindness of heart, his disinterested devo- 
tion to the advancement of education, and his deep and 
abiding interest in young people. It was “ Father Pes- 
talozzi” to his pupils, and it will be “ Father ” Sheldon 
to those who have been privileged to come under his 
influence. 











Dr. A. E. Sheldon, Principal of the Oswego Normal School, who died 
August 26, 1897. 


Dr. Sheldon was born in Perry Centre, Wyoming county, N. Y., 
Oct. 4, 1823. He studied for three years at Hamilton college, 
but was not graduated, although he afterward received the de- 
gree of A. M. from the college. He was at one time superintend- 
ent of schools at Syracuse, later occupying a similar position in 
Oswego. For thirty-five years he has been principal of the Os- 
wego normal, a position which he occupied until his death which 
occurred the twenty-sixth of last month. 

(The SCHOOL JoURNAL has been promised a biographical sketch of Dr. 


= by one who has known him thoroughly in all his educatioual 
work, 





This is the time of year when parents are anxiously 
considering what schools are the best to which to 
send their children. The important thought in 
their minds is, what of the teachers? Do they 
really consider their business sufficiently serious 
so that they make it a study to keep informed as 
to what is best in the educational field? A teacher 
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in a certain private school recently made the state- 
ment that in the school where she taught, with a corps 
of ten teachers, not a single educational journal was 
even subscribed for, much less read. Would this be 
the school selected for son or daughter by the lawyer 
who is constantly studying legal news as published 
throughout the country, or by the grain merchant 
who notes the slightest change in the price of wheat, 
or by the farmer to whom the agricultural journal is 
as necessary as.watching the changes of the weather? 
There is always a certain danger that, owing to the 
absolute independence of the private school, the 
teachers may fail to keep abreast of the times in edu- 
cational lines—a danger only to be avoided by a con- 
stant study of the best educational journals and books. 

Mr. M. M. Gillam, who has written an article for 
this number of Zhe School Journal, is probably the fore- 
While man- 


aging editor of the Philadelphia “ Record,” he wrote 


most advertisement writer of the world. 


a series of advertisements for a comic opera which 
immediately bounded into favor, although it had been 
The “ John Wanamaker 
of advertising was originated by him and his 


previously almost unknown. 
Style” 
work has long since been traced to Honolulu, London, 
and Paris. It is doubtful if another man living has 
experience so varied in lines that would fit him for 
doing the best possible work in the way of advertis- 
ing. Mr. Gillam is a man about fifty years old, and it 
has been said of him that he “ has the physique of a 
giant, the brain of a master, and the heart of a wo- 
man.” He has recently established an advertising 
service in New York. 

The article “ The School Catalogue and the Printer,” 
published in this number, is worthy of particular 
notice. Mr. Robert T. Sloss, the writer, is especially 
well qualified to write on this subject. He was for 
several years principal of a private school and while 
occupying this position the unique character of his 
circulars and catalogues so attracted the attention of 
»ublishers that he was finally brought into the field 
in which he is now engaged. Mr. Sloss has charge 
of the editorial and art department of the “ Winthrop 
Press,” a house noted for the preparation of artistic 
booklets and for the care given to all forms of school 
printing. 





It is strange that the educational journals which 
have a large national circulation are not used more for 
advertising purposes. Live superintendents and prin- 
cipals who take an interest in the study of education 
are frequently asked by parents to recommend a 
school for their child. Besides, there are many 
schools that depend wholly or in part upon teachers 
for their patronage, such as schools of pedagogy, 
training schools, schools of art, conservatories of 
music, technical schools, etc. The standard educa- 
tional journals clearly could be used to advantage by 
these institutions. 

There are many parents who take enough interest 
in education to be regular subscribers to Zhe School 
Journal, and the attractive Christmas number, the An- 
nual Summer magazine, and the other special issues 
are read by hundreds of fathers and mothers. 





THE ScHoot Journat will publish next week an 
outline of its plans for the new school year, 1897-'98. 
These who are not yet subscribers may obtain a copy 
of that number free on application to the publishers, 
E. L. Ketioce & Co., 61 East oth St., New York. 
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The Heavens for September. 


The moon for September will be full, twelve days be- 
fore the equinox (Sept. 22), and therefore it will be the 
harvest moon. It quarters on the 3d, is full on the 
10th, reaches last quarter on the 18th, and new moon 
comes in on the 26th. The full moon, which comes 
nearest the autumnal equinox, rises at nearly the same 
time for several nights in succession. 

A full moon always rises about the time the sun sets, 
but on the evening following the day: on which the 
moon reaches its full it rises after sunset, at periods 
ranging from a few minutes to more than an hour, de- 
pending on season and latitude. The intervals are 
shorter with September moons than with those of the 
other months. 

The angle between the plane of the horizon and that 
of the ecliptic, or of the path which the earth traverses 
in its yearly journey around the sun, is smaller 
than it is at other times during the year. This is why 
the moon of that period seems to rise about the same 
time for several successive nights. 

The moon meets Uranus on the 2d, and a little later, 
Saturn. These are repeated on the 29th. On the 18th 
the crescent meets Neptune, which passes about five 
degrees to the southward, but is not visible without the 
use of a glass. Venus, on the 23d, comes somewhat 
nearer, and Jupiter and Mercury are visited on the 25th; 
but all three are too much under the influence of the 
sun to be easily distinguished. Mars passes six de- 
grees to the north, on the day of the new moon. 

Twice each year the sun is said to “cross the equinoc- 
tial, or cross the line.” When the sun crosses the line 
it is in the zenith ofall places on theequator at noon. 
Consequently, its rays reach from one pole to the other. 
At that time, making no allowance for refraction, the 
days and nights are about equal in duration. On Sept. 
22 the six-months day at the north pole will end, and 
the six-months night begin, while at the south pole 
these conditions will be reversed. 

Jupiter is in conjunction with the sun on the 13th, 
and when it re-appears it will be in the early morning 
sky. Venus will ultimately be forced across the line 
of separation between morning and evening stars, only 
to appear, howevér, as the chief attraction of the heav- 
ens soon after the sun has sunk to rest. From now 
until the close of the year Jupiter’s size and brilliancy 
will be on the increase, and most beautiful in the early 
dawn. 

Mercury is also in conjunction this month; but the 
event happens much more frequently with this planet 
than with its fellows. After the conjunction the planet 
continues on his road to the far western portion of his 
swing, and takes rank among the morning stars. The 
conjunction between planet and sun is what is called 
inferior; that is, the planet passes between the sun and 
us. By its rapid motion, Mercury seems to play hide 
and seek. It appears only again to disappear, shines 
for a moment in the evening and again in the morning 
in the East, preceding the sun, then falls back to the 
flaming star, to appear anew in the evening, thus show- 
ing itself sometimes as a morning, sometimes as an 
evening star. 

Saturn is in conjunction with the moon twice during 
the month; once on the 2oth, and again on the last day 
of the month. He ranks among the evening stars, and 
gets to our meridian about 4.45 o’clock inthe evening, 
reaching that place earlier and earlier as the month 
draws on. Uranus also has twice the honor of being in 
conjunction with the moon. Seen from Uranus, the 
starry sky isthe same as seen from here, but it is not so 
with the solar system. Mercury and Venus are absolute- 
ly unknown here, and our little planet, besides being 
completely invisible from its smallness, is, moreover, 
lost inthe glare of the sun. Venusis gradually approach- 
ing the sun as Jupiter draws away from that luminary, 
and in October these two will meet in the morning sky. 
Neptune, on the 14th, is in quadrature with the sun on 
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his way to the point of opposition, and four days later 
is in lunar conjunction. The brightest star that is near- 
est Neptune is Aldebaran, in the eye of the Bull. 


Copics of the Cimes. 


The world’s and the national Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union conventions will be held respectively in Toronto 
and Buffalo in October. Lady Henry Somerset is among 
those who will attend the meetings. The purity conference at 
the national W. C. T. U. will be conducted by Mary Wood- 
Allen. One of the most interesting characters in connection 
with the world’s W. C. T. U] is Miss Olifia Johansdottir, pres- 
ident of the society in Iceland. Her ancestors were Irish fugi 
tives, who went to that island in the fifteenth century. 











Mr. Powderly, commissioner of immigration, will present 
a report to Congress favoring the exclusion of those persons, 
meaning anarchists, who make a profession of assassination 
and crime; he also favors a head tax of $5 on skilled and $2 on 
unskilled workmen. He wants bureaus established which shall 
find out when and where labor is needed, and thus enable the 
government to restrict immigration accordingly. 


The rebels on the borders of India have taken several im- 
portant points, showing that the uprising is of a very serious 
character. A British column has been sent to force Kohat 
pass in the Samana range. The wires are reported cut in Bo- 
lan pass on the great trade route to Quetta and Afghanistan. 


It is asserted that the reports in regard to gold in the Yukon 
country are by no means exaggerated, but that those who go 
to the gold region now run the risk of death from starvation 
and exposure. Many who had claims have returned. A party 
of about a dozen Klondikers arrived recently at Seattle with 
from $5,000 to $50,000 in gold apiece. 


It now transpires that the great jubilation over the visit of 
the French president to St. Petersburg was on account of the 
conclusion of an alliance between Russia and France. What 
effect this will have on affairs in Europe it is hard to say, but 
it is claimed that it will make for peace. It will at least offset 
the existing alliance between Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


After an agitation which began more than one hundred 
years ago, the national legislature of Nofway has at length, 
by an overwhelming majority, abrogated the law which ex- 
-cluded the Roman Catholic religious orders and congregations 
from this formerly ultra-Protestant country. Only the Jesuits 
are to be still kept out. But, with this exception, the emanci- 
pation of the Norwegian Catholics is complete. The fact that 
a number of Lutheran pastors who occupy seats in parlia 
ment have voted with the majority speaks well for the spirit of 
religious toleration that prevails in Norway. 


Sidi Ali Pasha, the bey of Tunis, who is eighty years old, 
will abdicate soon in favor of his son. Sidi Ali has been bey 
fifteen years. Tunis isa rich country in northern Africa, long a 
possession of Turkey, but now a dependency of France, whose 
foreign minister really governs, the bey being sovereign for reve- 
nue only. 

A reign of terror |is said to exist in Uruguay since the assas- 
sination of President Borda, which occurred recently. Army 
officers have been cashiered for connection with the revolu- 
tionary movement, chiefs of engineers arrested, and university 
professors dismissed. 


The recent speech of President Krueger, of the Transvaal 
Republic, denying the suzerainty of Great Britain over that 
country is a challenge to Mr. Chamberlain and the Salisbury 
government. He contends that no special mention of Great 
Britain’s suzerainty is made in the treaty of 1884, which appears 
to be the fact. 


Many denominations believing that the Sabbath 
school is not sufficient to furnish the child the relig- 
ious instruction needed, have schools connected with 
their various churches. These parochial schools aim 
to give the child the same advantages as those offered 
by the public schools and to the latter institutions 
they look for guidance. Many teachers in these par- 
ochial schools are subscribers to Zhe School Journal, 
since through this medium they are kept in touch with 
the best that is done in the way of education, and thus 
are inspired to do better and better work for the ad- 
vancement of the pupils under their care. 
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Pres. Andrews Requested to Remain at Brown. 


Providence, R. I.—The corporation of Brown university 
voted on Sept. 1, to request President Andrews that he with- 
draw his resignation as president of the institution. The re- 
quest was embodied in a resolution containing the following 
letter: 

“The corporation of Brown university most earnestly de- 
sires that you will withdraw your resignation as president. It 
conceives that it was written without full knowledge of the po- 
sition of the corporation. With the earnest hope that a state- 
ment by it bearing the formal sanction and approval of the 
governing body of the university as a whole, may bring us 
again into hearty accord, the corporation desires to assure you 
that it in no way sought the severance of our official relations, 
which, so far as it knows, have been most cordial from the 
time of your acceptance of the presidency of the university.” 

“The only vote and only expression hitherto made by the 
corporation bearing upon the question at issue was at the last 
June meeting, and consisted of the appointment of a commit- 
tee to confer with you as to the interests of the university, 
The extent of authority thus given its committee was that of 
conference, which it fully believes you would unhesitatingly 
admit was a legitimate and friendly exercise of its privilege, re- 
lating, in the terms of the vote, to the ‘interests of the univer- 
sity,’ which you and .the corporation have closely at heart. 

“It is perfectly true that the vote in question was occasioned 
by the differing views entertained on the one hand by you and 
on the other hand by most, and probably all, of the members 
of the corporation, as to the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver by the United States, so far at least as affecting the inter- 
ests of the university, and the fear that your views with refer- 
ence to it, publicly known or expresssed, might, perhaps, in 
some degree, be assumed to be representative, and not merely 
individual. 

“It was not in our minds to prescribe the path in which you 
should tread, or to administer to you any official rebuke, or to 
restrain your freedom of opinion or ‘ reasonable liberty of ut- 
terance;’ but simply to intimate that it would be the part of 
wisdom for you to take a less active part in emitting partisan 
discussions and apply your energies more exclusively to the 
affairs of the college. 

“ Having, as it believes, removed the misapprehensions that 
your individual views on this question represent those of the 
corporation and the university, for which misapprehension you 
are not responsible, and which it knows you, too, would seek 
to dispel, the corporation, affirming its rightful authority to 
conserve the interests of the university at all times by every 
honorable means, and especially desiring to avoid, in the con- 
duct of the university, the imputation even of the considera- 
tion of party questions, or of the dominance of any class, but 
that in the language of its charter: 

“*TIn this liberal and catholic institution, all members 
whereof shall enjoy full, free, absolute and uninterrupted lib- 
erty of conscience,’ which includes freedom of thought and 
expression, it cannot feel that the divergence of views upon 
the ‘ silver question,’ and of its effects upon the university be- 
tween you and the members of the corporation is an adequate 
cause of separation between us, for the corporation is pro- 
foundly appreciative of the great services you have rendered 
to the university, and of your great sacrifice and love for it. 
It therefore renews its assurance of highest respect for you, 
and expresses the confident hope that you will withdraw your 
resignation.” 

The vote on the subject was practically unanimous, and was 
taken after speeches had been made by ‘nearly every member 
of the corporation. 

The presidency of the Teachers’ college, made vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Hervey, has not yet been filled. The trus- 
tees are looking among university presidents. Their aim ap- 
pears to be to secure a man who is widely known, and who 
will be able to raise large sums of money for the support of 
the institution. . 
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Pedagogy in the University of Chicago. 


The work of the department of pedagogy in the University 
of Chicago is attracting considerable attention, not only in 
Illinois, but in neighboring states as weli. Dr. John Dewey, 
who is at the head of the department, is the moving spirit. 
By his lectures, writings, and experiments in the “ practice 
school” connected with -his department, he has aroused the 
educational forces to greater activity, is exerting great influ- 
ence on pedagogic thought, and, undoubtedly, is doing much 
to turn educators toward more fruitful methods, and to enable 
them to gain a clearer insight into educational problems. 


THE WORK OF THE SUMMER QUARTER. 


In addition to the regular teaching force, during this quar- 
ter, a number of prominent educators, men of national reputa- 
tion, have been secured to give courses in their special lines. 
Ameng those conducting such courses during the summer 
of 1897, the present quarter, were: Supt. Samuel T. Dutton, 
of Brookline, Mass., who gave a course in school supervision, 
administration, and management; Dr. Frank McMurry, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., who gave a course on general principles under- 
lying method; Dr. C. A. McMurry and Pres. Chas. De Garmo, 
of Swarthmore college, Pa., who discussed the principles of 
teaching as applied to reading, literature, history, and geogra- 
phy, taking up the selection of stories and myths, with the 
choice and treatment of biological history stories in primary 





Prof. John Dewey, Chicago University. 


grades. Besides the above courses, Dr. MacLennan gave a 
course in child study; Miss Bulkley, a course in general peda- 
gogy, and one on Pestalozzi. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


The most popular course of the whole department was the 
one given by Dr. Dewey on educational psychology. One 
hundred and forty students, teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, and college professors enrolled for this work. Many 
states were represented, showing that the interest in the work 
Dr. Dewey is doing is widespread. 

Dr. Dewey took up a number of psychological topics, among 
which were impulse, instincts, and habit, attention and inter- 
est, imagery, observation and emotion, and he discussed these 
with reference, especially to methods of instruction and the 
subjects of the curriculum. He criticised severely the substi- 
tuting of the teacher’s interest for that of the child. The child 
should always be working to some purpose. This end should 
be one which he considers valuable, and which he desires to 
realize. The attainment of this end should involve a normal 
development; a self-realization. The subjects of reading, 
writing, number, etc., should not be presented to the child as 
ends in themselves. In every-day life they are means, not 
ends, and as such they should be presented to the child. 
The child should be taught to read when, in his activ- 
ity, he has come to feel the need of reading; when it will help 
him to reach some end which he wishes to realize. Dr. Dewey 
also emphasized the fact that habits are essential, but not as 
ends in themselves. A habit is worth just what it enables one 
to accomplish. Consequently, a habit must be flexible, easily 
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adapted to different problems. Tnere must pve a habit o: 
adapting. 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS. 


Besides the regular courses, a series of round table discus- 
sions were held. Supt. Dutton opened a discussion on “ The 
Scope of Education.” He held that true education is the 
improvement of the whole personality, and not the cultivation 
of any particular faculties or phases of mental activity. Such 
education is accomplished by the combined action of the var- 
ious forces and influences that play upon the child. The edu- 
cator is interested in securing the just co-operation of those 
forces that constitute the social order of which the child is a 
part. The best results are obtained only when teachers and 
parents unite in studious and sympathetic effort for the full, 
healthy growth and development of the child. 

A discussion on the “ Principles that Underlie the Selection 
of Nature Topics” was introduced by Luther A. Hatch, of 
Oak Park, Ill. He says that in nature study there is a great 
abundance of material from which to get impressions for 
thinking. Impressions are easily obtained by the child, as 
the material used is at first hand. It becomes comparatively 
easy for the child to collect many data upon which to base his 
thinking. The distinctive aims of the teacher of nature study 
may be to lead the child to collect sufficient data, and from 
these form a general truth. 

The discussion of this topic was lively, some holding that 
the study should be confined to a careful study of a few type 
forms, while others favored a more general study. 

Dr. Dewey led the discussion on the subject, “ Pedagogical 
Training for Teachers.” Among other things, he said that 
much confusion results from failure to consider the divisions 
of labor in the teaching profession, and the proper adaptation 
of pedagogical preparation for the different functions. The 
average teacher in beginning requires especially concrete and 
practical training in psychology, with a knowledge of its ap- 
plication to character forming; that is, psychological ethics. 
He needs also a working knowledge of the general school sys- 
tem in which he is to teach. Very much can be done in the 
high schools in both of these directions by proper utilization 
of resources already in existence. There are, indeed, four dis- 
tinct needs requiring to be met in as many different ways. 
These are: An insight into the structure and workings of the 
individual, afforded by psychology; a knowledge of existing 
school systems afforded by observation and personal exper- 
ience, reinforced by reading and lectures, upon previous 
school ideas and systems, and contemporary school theory 
and practice elsewhere; a command of the working technique 
of the school obtained by personal experience, by contact with 
model and practice schools, reading and lectures; and last of 
all, a knowledge of the science of pedagogy as such—consid- 
eration of educational ideas, values and fundamental princi- 
ples. 

Other subjects discussed were, “ Sociological Teaching in 
Secondary Schools,” led-by H. W. Thurston, of Hyde Park 
high school, Chicago; “Practice Schools,” by F. M. McMurry: 
“Class-Room Method,” by Chas. A. McMurry; “‘ Teachers’ 
Meetings,” by Supt. O. T. Bright, of Cook county, III.; “ The 
Culture Epoch Theory,” by Nina C. Vandewalker, of Michi- 
gan, 

THE CORRESPONDENCE STUDY COURSES. 


During the year courses in pedagogy have been offered in 
the correspondence department of the university. Besides 
courses in psychology and historical pedagogy, a most excel- 
lent course is offered for the next year in “ Philosophy of Ed- 
ucation,” by Dr. Dewey. This course takes up the subject of 
the educational standard and its application to the values of 
the subjects of the curriculum. It also deals with the funda- 
mental logic underlying the organization of the respective 
disciplines, and the fundamental psycholegy of the process 
of assimilating these subjects. 





The Isaac Pitman Memorial Fund. 


To commemorate the life and work of the late Sir Isaac 
Pitman, the inventor of phonetic shorthand, a special Ameri- 
can committee to work in conjunction with the London com- 


_—, has been appointed, consisting of the following mem- 
ers: 
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David Wolfe Brown, official reporter, house of representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

The Rev. E. Barker, 4 Simpson avenue, Toronto, Canada. 

E. N. Miner, editor “ Illustrated Phonographic.World,” 102 
Fulton street, New York city. : 

Clarence A. Pitman, 33 Union square, New York city, care 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

Many suggestions have been made as to the form which the 
proposed memorial should take, but the ultimate selection will 
largely depend on the amount contributed, and the wishes of 
the majority of the contributors. The general wish seems to 
be in favor of a statue. In England, the fund has evoked a 
widespread interest, and there is every reason to believe that 
it will meet with a hearty response in this country. All sten- 
ographers who find their knowledge of the art a source of 
profit and pleasure must feel that they owe a lasting debt of 
gratitude to its inventor, and the support of every professional 
and business man is also enlisted, who owe so much to the aid 
that shorthand has rendered them in their every-day work. 

Contributions will be received by any of the above commit- 
tee, and due acknowledgment will be made in the columns of 
the “Phonographic World.” Collecting cards may be had 
from the secretary, Clarence A. Pitman, 33 Union square, New 
York city. 





Training Teachers in England. 


An examination is held each year of those who wish to enter 
a training college, of which there are thirty-three. Those who 


pass the examination are termed queen’s scholars The edu- 
cation department allows each training college $500 for each 
male queen’s scholar trained for two years who obtains a di- 
ploma; $350 for each female. Usually the student boards in 


the college; of this kind there are twenty-six. The education 
department holds two examinations each year in these col- 
leges. A large proportion of the principals are clergymen; 
one is a Roman Catholic. The queen’s scholars can select 
their own college. In some of the colleges the subject of reli- 
gion occupies an important place; in one (Bishop Stortford’s) 
attendance at chapel is required twice daily. Among the 
amusements, dancing is stated to be the most popular. 


SALARIES IN ENGLAND. 


There are over 2,000 teachers in the rural schools that re- 
ceive less than five dollars per week. The schools are of two 
kinds; voluntary and board. The former are partly paid by 
subscription, and the reason people subscribe is that thus they 
get a school in which religion may be taught. This kind of 
school does not pay its teachers as well as the other kind; this 
kind is wholly under the management of the school board, 
like the American public schools in general. 

It appears that very poorly prepared teachers are employed 
in the rural schools. Boys and girls who want to be teachers 
are trained in schools, and allowed to become helpers. 





The Real Condition ot Lehigh University. 

The newspaper reports that Lehigh university was so han- 
dicapped by lack of funds that it would be necessary to sus- 
pend its exercises unless state aid were granted, are, happily, 
unfounded. The truth is, that there has been a shrinkage in 
the revenues of the institution, owing to the failure of the Le- 
high Valley railroad to pay dividends on the Asa Packer en- 
dorsement of $1,500,000, which was invested in its stock. This 
condition of affairs has given the trustees much anxious 
thought, but the statements of the daily press were entirely 
unauthorized. The present emergency has been met Dy the 
liberal appropriation of $150,000 from the state. This amount 
relates to “ maintenance” and “ general expenses.” In restor- 
ing the other provisions of the bill, as passed by the general 
assembly, namely $25,000 for “ general educational purposes,” 
and $25,000 for “ special maintenance of the plant,” the gov- 
ernor was guided by the condition of the revenue of the state, 
which necessitated strict economy in his consideration of all 
appropriation bills. 

The governor’s comments upon the bill were most cordial, 
and showed high appreciation of the work of the institution. 

The bill was extensively discussed by the leading news- 
papers of the state, before it received the governor's signature, 
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and they were unanimous in exhorting the governor to give 
his approval to the whole appropriation. Cordial congrat- 
ulations came also from the leading papers of New York city. 

Lehigh university is thirty-one years old, and has graduated 
twenty-nine classes. The faculty is composed of men well 
well known in technical and literary, and educational circles. 
Its president, Dr. Thomas M. Drown, is president of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, which is an indica- 
tion of the regard in which that body holds him. 

The university will open in September, with all its depart- 
ments in full efficiency. A large Freshman class is expected 
this fall. 


In the Ethical Culture School. 


A rainy day is rather an unfortunate time for observing 
school work, but an hour spent in the Ethical Culture schools 
on W. 54th street was well worth the effort, in spite of the un- 
propitious weather. 

A peep into the natural history laboratory, which the pupils 
had just leit, showed that perfect order was insisted upon. At 
the right side of each desk was a box of earth containing 
beans and peas that had started to grow, some of them already 
an inch high. 

The bottles of sprouted beans in different stages of devel- 
opment revealed the method of study. 

All the pupils from the first grade through the eighth de- 
vote a certain time each week to clay modeling. Some ofthe 
first grade work, although necessarily very crude, was recog- 
nizable, as, for example, the Eskimo hut; but the interesting 
feature of this work was the progress from year to year. 
Much of the seventh grade work was especially notable, as a 
plaster cast of a squirrel, arranged for an ink-well; and a 
lamp is serpentine for a newell-post, all original designs. 

Representations of March in color by the first grade chil- 
dren were very amusing. Nearly all of the pupils had attempt- 
ed to show that March is a windy month. Kites were fly- 
ing,, and different objects were blowing about. Many of these 
Pictures showed flowers, as the first blossoms appear in 
March. 

















Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann, 


In connection with their different studies, the pupils design 
book covers to hold their notes. A note book on physiology 
showed dolphins in every conceivable position, two good- 
sized ones for the main figures, with a border of numerous lit- 
tle dolphins tossing and jumping in the most lifelike way. 

The methods employed in the work are, in some respects, 
unique. It has been Dr. Groszmann’s purpose to make the 
school an experiment station in pedagogy, for the benefit of 
others interested in the advancement of education. The self- 
activity of the child is allowed unhindered development by 
permitting freedom of thought and will. So far as this is pos- 
sible, every child, in Dr. Groszmann’s opinion, unless natural- 
ly deficient, if allowed freedom, will talk, write, draw, model, 
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will, in fact, do all its work in accordance with its peculiar 
personality. If he has no thoughts of his own, he may be 
given these by being taught to observe and to think for him- 
self, but the mode of expressing his ideas must be, to a certain 
degree, original. 

The purpose of the school in its work for the child is the 
development of character in the best sense of that word, by 
aiding in the formation of the highest ideals. As a means to 
this end, the teachers study the pupils under their charge as 
conscientiously and carefully as may be, and the relationship 
of teacher and pupil is not that of governing and governed, 
but of mutually helpful friends. 

Those who were so fortunate as to see the exhibit of pupils’ 
work made a few weeks since at the school were astonished 
at the results attained in the art work, especially in paper cut- 
ting and modeling. Until recently the pupils have drawn 
from the object, but as Dr. Groszmann came to the conclu- 
sion, from his own observations, that the children must really 
work, not from the object, but from their concept of it, he 
thought he would try to use the imagination. So, at his re- 
quest, the pupils were asked to model the human body. The 
results were surprising; so much so that the artists have 
been amazed at their excellence. The children do their best 
work in modeling, then in paper cutting, while they find draw- 
ing most difficult, the reason being that in the drawing they 
use superfluous lines, while in the modeling and cutting this 
is impossible. 

A series of physical measurements, as arranged by Dr. 
Groszmann, is made of each child three times a year, together 
with a thorough examination by a medical expert, to aid in 
studying the child’s growth, as well as to determine the pres- 
ence of incipient disease. The records are kept on cards, and 
with them reports made by each of the teachers, with refer- 
ence to the child’s failure or success in his work, his manner 
of conducting himself when with that teacher, and any other 
items that may be of service in the study of the child. The 
card catalogue contains also the term reports in the several 
studies, the. whole forming an accurate record of the child’s 
entire life in the school. 

The term reports as sent to the parents contain the simple 
statement, that the work is satisfactory, moderately satisfactory 
or entirely unsatisfactory, with any special remarks by Dr. 
Groszmann that need to be made. No special credit is given for 
unusual excellence or absolute failure, on the ground that the 
child is not responsible.) In the one case, success is due to 
talent, not to effort on the part of the child; in the other case 
failure is due to natural deficiency for which the child is not 
to blame. Promotion is made when it seems to the teachers 
that a child would accomplish more in another class. If it 
seems that better work would be done by keeping the pupil in 
a class for a second year, no attention is paid to reports, but 
the child remains. 

At the close of the course, which extends through the eighth 
grade, two kinds of certificates are given; a leaving and a 
graduating certificate. Each contains a complete record of 
the child, with reference to his diligence, his growth in char- 
acter, and his progress in each study pursued. The leaving 
certificate is given to those pupils who will accomplish more 
elsewhere than in the school, but have not finished the course 
to the entire satisfaction of the teacher. The graduating certi- 
ficate is given to those who are worthy representatives of the 
school. 

No attempt is made to compete with any other school, nor 


is there any particular line of excellence. While some schools 
make a specialty of art, others of music, still others of sci- 
énce, nothing is done in the Ethical Culture school simply for 
show. By directing the thoughts of the child to that which 
is beautifyl in art, in science, in the characters of the great 
men of our own and past times, the one purpose is always 
kept in mind, to aid the child in striving, of its own free will, 
for that which is noblest and best. 


There have been several changes in the faculty of the Ethical 


Culture schools since the above account was written. Dr. 


Groszmann has resigned, as a result of failing health, and has 
retired to a farm in West Virginia for recuperation and to do 
some literary work. Dr. Monteser has resigned, to accept 4 
position in one of the new high schools. Dr. Reigart, profes- 
sor of psychology in the Teachers’ college, succeeds Dr. Grosz- 
mann as superintendent of the Ethical Culture schools, and 
Prof. Chubb, of Brooklyn, has been elected vice-principal. 
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Dr. Holbrook Goes to Tennessee. 


Lebanon, Ohio.—Prof. Alfred Holbrook, the founder, and for 
forty-two years president of the Lebanon Normal university, has 
accepted the position of chancellor in the normal university at 
Huntington, Tenn. Professor Holbrook started the normal uni- 
versity in 1855, and it is said to have cost him $100,000. In 1893, 
when the hard times came on there was great danger of failure 
owing to financial difficulty. A receiver was appointed, citizens 
of Lebanon came to the rescue and Prof. Holbrook was employed 
onasalary. For a number of years until 1895, Prof. Holbrook’s 
son, R. Heber Holbrook, was associated with his father in the 
school. For two years he has been professor of pedagogy in the 
state normal school at Clarion, Pa. 





Dr. Alfred Holbrook. 


Prof. Holbrook began his teaching in Monroe, Conn., when he 
was only seventeen years old. He came to Ohio three years later 
teaching successively in Berea, Chardon and Kirtland. He was 
for three years superintendent of schools at Marlborough, remov- 
ing from there to Salem. In 1855 he received the appointment as 
principal of the Southwestern normal school where he has re- 
mained until this summer. 

Prof. Holbrook is the author of “Normal Methods” and 
“School Management.” He has also written two text-books in 
English, “ Training Lessons ” and an English Grammar. 

No less than 50,000 pupils have been under the instruction of 
Prof. Holbrook, probably a larger number than can be claimed 
by any other living teacher. 


How the “ Vertical” is Taught. 


Mrs. Josephine Heermans, principal of the Whittier school, 
Kansas City, recently explained, in the “ Star ” of that city, her 
method of teaching vertical writing to little children. Mrs. 
Heermans says: 

“ At the top of the blackboards in each of the rooms of my 
school is the written alphabet in vertical letters. When the 
child has been in school two days I begin teaching him to 
write. I tell him to look at one of the letters and then repeat 
its lines in the air with his finger until he thinks he can re- 
produce it on his slate. Then the little fellow writes the nearest 
imitation he can produce on his slate, and an average child 
soon learns to copy the letter with considerable accuracy from 
the board. 

“From the beginning, I emphasized roundness. Later, I 
give the little fellow a copy onslips of paper at his desk, and 
soon he will write words, connecting the letters together. Then 
I have him write the sentence ‘I see you.’ I tell him what it 
means, and he realizes that he can really write it. The little 
one is proud and happy at the accomplishment. Thus the chil- 
dren learn to write before they know how to read. The script 
of the vertical system is so much like print that the child really 
associates one with the other. 

“ After he has been in school six weeks I give the child pen 
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and ink to write with, and he does almost as well as a third 
year pupil did under the old system. Four years are all that 
are necessary to finish the education of a child in vertical writ- 
ing.” 


> 


Items ot Live Interest. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The forty-seventh annual session of the Al- 
legheny County Teachers’ institute was the largest gathering 
of teachers for an institute ever held in Pennsylvania, about 
2,000 teachers being present. By special arrangement, the 
teachers of Pittsburg and McKeesport were in attendance, 
thus doing away with the separate institutes hitherto held in 
these cities. Among the instructors were Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, of the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. J. A. McLellan, 
of the Toronto normal college, Canada: Dr. Nathan C 
Schaeffer, state superintendent of schools, and Prof. J. A. Gant- 
voort, of the College of Music, Cincinnati. The executive offi- 
cers were Superintendents Samuel ‘Hamilton, in charge of 
county schools; George J. Luckey, Pittsburg; H. F. Brooks, 
McKeesport; J. S. Keefer, Braddock; J. C. Kendall, Home- 
stead; J. M. Reed, Mifflin township. D. C. Shaw, of West 
Liberty, is secretary. 

Denver, Col.—The Humane Society, of this city, has sug- 
gested the idea that there should be something in the schools 
in the way of humane education. The secretary of the society 
says, in a letter to the “ Republican” of a recent date: “We 
did not, at first, contemplate anything more than an incidental 
effect on child character itself—it was the interest of the dumb 
creatures we were considering; but gradually other features 
of the subject revealed themselves, and our plan began to 
take on a size and importance we had not dreamed of at first. 
If, for instance, it would be a good thing for dumb animals to 
teach boys and girls to respect their rights, why would it not 
be a good thing for children if they were taught to respect 
each others’ rights? And if it would be a good thing for the 
children, if all were so taught, why would it not be a good 
thing for grown-up people if children were taught to respect 
their rights, too? In short, why would it not be a most ex- 
cellent thing for all creatures, brute and human, if children 
were taught in the public schools to deal justly and kindly with 
them? Plainly, it seemed that all these questions should be 
answered in the affirmative.” 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—At a recent meeting of the board of 
school government, it was decided to extend the Latin-scien- 
tific and college preparatory courses of the high school one 
year. 

San Francisco, Cal.—It has been rumored that Prof. Ed- 
ward A. Ross had been dropped from the chair of social 
economy at Stanford university, on account of his views with 
regard to free silver. This is a mistake. President Jordan, of 
the university, in an open letter refers to the statement as fol- 
lows: “With the return of Prof. Warner, the work in econom- 
ic science here is readjusted in accordance with the original 
plan of the university. Warner, the major professor, takes 
charge of that course and social pathology; Powers, theoreti- 
cal economics, and Ross, social science. 

“The work in administration and finance will fall to Dr. 
Durand, who is absent in Europe. Personally, I do not trust 
or approve the methods by which certain views of Dr. Ross 
are reached, but I believe in academic freedom within bounds 
of common sense.” 

James B. Reynolds, of 26 Delancey street, has been re-ap- 
pointed a school inspector by Mayor Strong. 

Freehold, N. J.—The public school teachers of Monmouth 
county have contributed $160 for a professional library. The 
state provides an appropriation of $100 when a like sum is 
raised by the teachers for this purpose. The money is in the 
hands of County Supt. Enright, who will make up a list of 
books to be purchased, and will arrange a course of reading 
on professional subjects for the teachers. 

Miss Jessie H. Bancroft, director of physical training in the 
Brooklyn public schools, has been training a number of pu- 
pils in the Catskills during August, for public school positions 
in the specialty mentioned. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—The vertical system of writing will be 
taught in the public schools of this city. It was tried in the 
new ward schools last year with such excellent results that the 
ward school principals and Supt. Greenwood recommended 
its general adoption. 


Rand-McNally have just published primary and practical 
arithmetics. These books are based on the latest method of 
instruction, and artistically and mechanically they are up to 
the high standard of the Rand-McNally geographies. 


The J. L. Hammett Company, of Boston, have, with the 
assistance of Mr. E. H. Davis, got together a set of toys to 
accompany the “Davis Beginner’s Reading Book.” The set in- 
cludes twenty-four objects, such as a hen, dog, doll, cup, bird 
and nest, donkey, etc. The toys are attractively put up in 
a strong wooden box, with a slide cover. 


Mr. Ira T. Eaton, formerly with A. S. Barnes & Company, 
and the Werner Company, has formed a new firm: for the pub- 
lication of text-books. The firm name is Eaton & Company, 
the address, 184 La Salle St., Chicago. We wish the new 
publishers success. 


' Sacramento, Cal.—The university examiner has blacklisted 
a number of the high schools of the bay and state counties, so 
that their graduates cannot enter the State university without 
conditions. These schools are considered deficient in English. 
It is claimed that the interior schools, a large number of 
which are on the accepted list, were credited by the chief ex- 
aminer, while those rejected were passed upon by an assistant, 
who desires to force a higher standard in the courses of study. 
In any case, the result will be an awakening, on the part of the 
rejected schools, to the university requirements in English 
work. 


Detroit, Mich.—In the annual report of the president of the 
board of education, the suggestion is made that courses of 
study be established in the public schools, for parents. The 
idea is to give some schooling to grown people who have 
come to America from foreign countries where they have not 
had the advantages of free tuition. Such an enterprise would 
enable parents to keep up with the times and so retain the re- 
spect of their children. The scheme would also bring the 
parent into personal contact with the teacher. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The various Turner societies of the city 
have guaranteed the salaries of the special teachers to give 
instructions in calisthenics in the public schools next year. 
A special committee has been appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of raising money for this purpose. The committee has 
decided to raise the money by subscription, the members of 
the Turner societies being asked to subscribe first and after- 
ward the liberal and wealthy people of the city who are inter- 
ested in the schools, especially parents having children in 
those schools. It is thought necessary to raise the money for 
the salaries of the special calisthenic instructors for one year 
only, as it is believed that the regular grade teachers will be 
able to carry on the work after having the benefit of the in- 
struction and training of the special teachers. 


Gerome H. Raymond, professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been elected to the presidency of the 
University of West Virginia. He is but 29 years of age, and 
is said to be the youngest college president in the country. 


Prof. Livingston, of Sparta, succeeds Prof. Sylvester as in- 
stitute conductor of the Stevens Point, Wisconsin, normal 
school. 


_ With all the excitement incident to the N. E. A. conven- 
tion, Secretary Bruce, of the local committee, found time to 
prepare a set of scrap-books, containing all the press notices 
of the meeting, and these he has decided to present at the 
public library. 


Mr. Nansen, the celebrated Northern explorer, has accepted 
the invitation of Pres. C. K. Adams to lecture at the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin, in November. 

The Rand-McNally geographies have been adopted for ex- 
clusive use by the states of Missouri, Kansas, and Montana, 
and they will be introduced into the schools in the fall. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of education has decided to 
adopt the ' Normal Review ” system of vertical writing, pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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New Hooks. 


The Educationai Music Course, in the production of which 
such well known teachers and authors as Luther Whiting Mason, 
James M. McLaughlin, George A. Veazie, W. W. Gilchrist, and 
Nathan Haskell Dole have co-operated, presents a thorough 
graded course to be used in schools. They place music on the 
same basis as any other study. In the “Third Reader,” the 
previous book is reviewed and the pupil is further taught the 
various effects of the two common chromatics, sharp four and 
flat seven, before beginning the study of the remaining tones of 
the chromatic scales. Each new chromatic is first studied and 
sung by all the pupils in a unison exercise, after which it is as- 
signed to each voice in the two-part selections. Relative and 
tonic minors are studied in a practical manner. The “Fourth 
Reader” reviews two-part song in the nine majors keys, the rel- 
ative minor keys being presented in their proper order; the char- 
acteristic intervals of the minor mode are gradually introduced in 
separate exercises; all the remaining major and minor keys are 
introduced in their theoretical order; three-part song begins in- 
the simple way furnished to those who have studied the preced- 
ing readers. (Ginn & Co., Boston’) 








Teachers who would have their work effective and students 
who would gain the most benefit from their study of history 
should read the volume on “ Method in History,” by Prof. Wm 
H. Mace, of Syracuse university.. The work is the result of a 
deep investigation of the subject in the light of pedagogical 
knowledge, and before publication had the benefit of the criticism 
of such scholars and educators as Supt. L. H. Jones, Prof. Tomp- 
kins, Pres. E. Benjamin Andrews, Prof. Cyrus W. Hodgin, and 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. The author kept in view the fact that 
education is an organic process carried on by the co-operation of 
two forces: mind, with its powers, processes, and products; and 
subject, with its real or possible system of principles and facts. 
The plan has been to look into history and discover ere theht 
processes and products that the mind must work out in organiz- 
ing its facts into a system. Accordingly, the first step analyzes a 
number of historical facts to discover some of the essential con- 
cepts of history, and at the same time allows the facts discovered 
to indicate something about the general way in which the mind 
must move in the subject. This is followed by a more detailed 
inquiry into the general processes involved in organizing the ma 
terial of history into the form of a system. What makes the 
book of special value to American students is that the method is 
applied especially to the history of the United States. (Ginn & 
Co., Boston.) 


In the “Story of Troy,” in the Eclectic School Readings, M. 
Clarke tells in a way to interest young readers the story of Troy, 
and its famous siege and destruction; of its brave defenders and 
heroes of 3,000 years ago, whose wonderful exploits have been 
celebrated in story and song by the greatest poets and historians 
of ancient times. A short account of Homer, the father of 
poetry, and of the gods and goddesses who played such an im- 
portant part in the great events to be related, is first given as a 
suitable introduction to the book. Then follow the connected 
stories which form the chief subjects of the book. These are 
interspersed with numerous poetical extracts, chiefly from Pope’s 
and Bryant’s translations of the Illiad. The illustrations include 
many {full-page reproductions of famous works of art selected 
with reference to their value in elucidating the text, and many 
original sketches of beautiful design. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York. r2mo., 255 pages. 60 cents.) 


Prof. Homer B. Sprague, well known as a ripe Shakespearian 
scholar, an able lecturer in summer schools and other educational 
institutes, and an experienced and skilful instructor, has just 
added two new volumes to his Studies of English Classics, “ The 
Tempest” and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Professor 
Sprague’s notes are critical and philological; they are terse and 
pithy, and give sufficient explanation of obscure or difficult pass- 
ages and references, without weakening the student’s powers by 
doing all the work for him. The extracts furnished from other 
authoritative critics give the pupil an intelligent basis for form- 
ing his own estimate. Professor Sprague gives an admirable 
treatise on the general subject of English literature, as to how it 
should be studied, in which he introduces the carefully thought- 
out plans of various practical educators, and deduces some care- 
ful inferences and suggestions. Topics for essays are also pre- 
sented as a distinct aid to the Ri es A work. (Silver, Burdett 
& Co., Boston.) 


To Maynard’s French Texts has been added “ Petite His- 
toire de Napoléon le Grand,” by Arthur H. Solial, A. M. 
This brief biography of Napoleon has been written from the 
best histories and biographies, in simple language, so es to 
lessen as much as possible the difficulties of young students. 
The notes refer to Kectel’s Grammar. (Maynard, Merrill & 
Co., New York.) 





Economy and strength are combined in Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla. Every bottle contains 100 doses and will average to 
last a month. 
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Books Under Way. 


American Book Company’ 


Mental Arithmetic, by Dr. William J. Milne, president of New York 
State normal college, Albany, N. Y., and author of Milne’s Mathematical 
Series of Text-Boeoks 

Natural Advanced Geography, by Jacques W. Redway. The highest 
book of the series of which Natural Elementary Geography is the initial 
volume. The Advanced book is based on new and thoroughly sound ideas of 
teaching and like the Natural Elementary Geography will present important 
novel features which it is believed will commend themselves to all thoughtful 
educators. 

A History of the United States, by John Bach McMaster, professor of 
history in the University of Pennsylvania, will be issued immediately. The 
treatment of the subject in this book is entirely new in a school history. 
While giving an admirable account of the discovery and colonization of our 
country it deals more in detail with the achievements of the people in 
exploring, expanding, and settling the United states since the Revolution- 
ary period, making tne relation of events prominent throughout, The 
work appea!s to the reason rather than to the memory and is characterized 
by the force and insight which have distinguished Professor McMaster as a 
great historian. 

Geographical Nature Study, by Frank Owen Payne, principal of public 
school, Glen Cove, N. Y. An elementary text-book designed to precede 
the regular series of school gecgraphies. 

The series of State Histories which at present includes Stories of New 
Jersey, by Frank R. Stockton: Stories of Georgia, by Joel Chandler Harris ; 
and Stories of Missouri, by J. R . Musick, will shortly be extended by the 
publication of Stories of Ohio, by William Dean Howells, and Stories of 
Indiana, by Maurice Thompson. These state histories by eminent authors, 
are attracting wide attention not only on account of their fine literary quality, 
but a!so for the attractive appearance of each volume, mechanically and 
artistically, The illustrations, characteristic of the localities, are a notable 
feature. 

Ward's Graded Course in Penmanship and Spelling, will be issued in two 
sizes, small, 1 to 6, and large, 1 to 6. 

Dana’s Text-Book of Geology. A complete and thorough revision of this 
standard work for high schools, academies, and colleges. 

Astronomy for Beginners, by David E. Todd, professor of astronomy 
and director of the observatory in Amherst college. An elementary text- 
book in astronomy for the use of high schcols. It covers all of the work in 
this branch required by the Board of Regents of the State of New York. 

Greek Prose Composition, by H. C. Pierson, instructor in Shadyside 
academy, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, by C. W. Gleason, master in the Roxbury Latin 
school. 

Story of 4Eneas and Story of Czesar, by M, Clarke, are shortly to be added 
to the popular and successful series of Eclectic School Readings. 

A German Grammar, by A. Hedgrin, professor in the University of 
Nebraska. 

The weil-known Modern German Texts which have become so popular 
among teachers and students of German will short ly include Lessing's Minna 
von Barnhelm, by M, B. Lambert, instructor in German, Boys’ high school, 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Latin Prose Composition, by C. C. Dodge, instructor in Salem, Mass. 
high school, and H. A. Tuttle, instructor in Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

American Progressive Arithmetic, by M. A. Bailey, A. M., professor of 
mathematics in the Kansas State normal school. 

Prof. C. ©. Curtiss, for twenty-four years principal of the Curtiss com- 
mercial schrols of Minneapolis and St. Paul is prevaring a new series of 
copy-books in the vertical style which will shortly be issued by this com- 
pany. The series will be complete in six numbers. 


The Maemillan Co. 


Economic Classics, edited by W. J. Ashley, M. A., professor of Economic 
History in Harvard university. 16mo., cloth. 

New Volume: 

Cournot, August in: Researches into the Mathematical Principles of the 
Theory of Wealth. (1838) Trans'ated by Nathaniel T. Bacon. With a 
Bibliographv of Mathematical Economics, by Irving Fisher. 

Social Interpretations of the Principles of Mental Development, by J. 
Mark Baldwin, M. A., Ph. D , Stuart professor of psychology in Princeton 
university, author of Mental Development in the Child and in the Race: 
Methods and Processes, etc., etc. 

Elements of Grammar, by George R. Carpenter, prefessor of rhetoric and 
English composition in Columbia university. Author of Exercises in 
Rhetoric and English Composition. 

A Student’s History of the United States, by Edward Channing, pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard university. Author of the volume on the 
History of the United States in the Cambridge Historical Series. Fully 
illustrated with maps, portraits. etc., etc. 

Elementary Economics, by Herbert J. Davenport, author of Outlines of 
Economic Theory. This is not an adaptation for school purposes of Mr. 
Davenport’s larger work, but in the main a new book both in matter and 
arrangement. [In method and doctrine it follows the outlines in some de- 
gtee. The same att> mpt is made to lead the scholar to do his own thinking, 
and in a sense the method is inductive, although the text is almost mathemat- 
ical in the logical development of the theory. No attempt is made at 
descriptive economics, except so far as is necessary to give the pupil data 
fer such reasonivg as should readily be mastered by students who can 
grasp the abstract relations of algebra and trigonometry. 

A Political Primer for New York State and City. The City Under the 
Greater New York Charter, by Adele M. Fielde, author of A Corner of 
Cathay. With maps. 

Wild Neighbors : A Book on Animals, by Ernest Ingersoll. 12mo. Cloth. 
A work which will give an account of the habits, appearance, etc., of the 
most important varieties of animal life, aside from the domestic animals. 
The places where the different kinds are to be found, the methods by which 
they are captured are vividly described. A special chapter tells how wild 
animals are trained in captivity. 

Kroeh’s Three Year Preparatory Course in French. first year’s course 
ready in September ; covering all the requirements for admission to univer- 
sities, colleges, and schools of science; by Charles F. Kroeh, A. M., pro- 
fessor of languages in Stevens Institute of Technology, author of How to 
Think in French, How to Think in German, How to Think in Spanish, 
etc, 

The course is so arranged, that the first two years will prepare students 
for an examination in Freneh, such as is prescribed for an admission to cer- 
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tain courses at colleges and technical schools, while the whole three years 
will prepare for admission to apy course at any college or university. 

The beok for the first year contains what teachers wou'd otherwise be 
obliged to piece out for themselves from five or six different kinds of text- 


books. It is divided into 150 progressive lessons, arranged with great care 
as to the proper unfolding of the various branches of the subject. Nothing 
is required of the pupil that he cannot be reasonably expected to perform. 

An edition for teachers en/y will be supplied which will contain, in addi- 
tion to the First Year's Course, full directions for teachers in the use of the 
book. 

Science Readers, by Vircent T. Murche. An edition for American schools. 
With introductions by L. L. W. Wilson, head of the training department 
of the normal school for girls, Philadelphia. Six volumes. 

Books I., II., Ill., are adapted to secondary grades comprising pupils 
who are in their third and fourth years of school work. Both the reading 
and the subject-matter of Books 1V., V, and VI., are suitable for grammar 
grades. 

The lessons are progressive, each one of a series being built on the facts 
taught in the previous lesson. Moreover, the subject-matter, the properiies 
of bodies, the nature, growth, and structure of plants, the common types of 
animals, minerals and metals, the phenomena relating to weather ; in short, 
all the conditions which surround us, is exactly the science which should be 
taught in the elementary schools. e 

At the end of each of the first three volumes will be found a short sum- 
mary of the lesson, which contains valuable suggestions to the teacher for 
a successful method of presentation, 

Golden Treasury Series: The Golden Treasury (Second Series—Modern 
Poetry), selected from the best songs and lyrical poems in the English 
language and arranged with notes by Francis T. Palgrave, late professor in 
the University of Oxford. 

Selections from Heine, with introduction and notes, by Dr. A. C. Buch- 
heim, professor of German literature in King’s college, London Post, 8vo. 

The Study of Civil Government. An outline of the problem of munj- 
cipalfunctions, controland organization. By Delos F. Wilcox, A. M,, 
Ph. D. 

Birdcraft, by Mabel Osgood Wright, author of Tommy-Anne and the 
Three Hearts, Citizen Bird, etc. New and cheaper edition, with illus, 
trations drawn from nature by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Stepping Stones to Literature. Book V. a Fifth Reader; Book VI.a 
Sixth Reader; Book VII. a Seventh Reader, Book VIII. an Eighth Read- 
er. By Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor of schools, Boston, and Chas. B, 
Gilbert, superintendent of schools, Newark, N J. 

The Silver Series of English Classics. Milton's Paradise Lost, Books I. 
and II. and Pope’s Homers Iliad, BooksI,, VI., XXII., XXIV. Edited 
by Alexander S. Twombly. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, Edited by Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D, 

The Wor.d and Its People, Book VI: Australia and the Islands of the 
Sea, by Eva M.C. Kellogg. Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL. D. 

The Art of Accounts, by Marshall P. Hall. 


Williams & Rogers. 


The Business Practice System of Business Training and Bookkeeping, 
Second course, complete, By Charles R. Wells. 
A Commercial Mental Arithmetic, by Ernest L, Thurston. 


Leach, Shewell and Sanborn. 


Odes and Epodes of Horace, edited by Dr. Paul Shorey, of the Chicago 
university. 

Cicero de Amicitia, edited by Prof. Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell uni- 
versity. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


Preparatory Questions on Gardiner’s Student's History of England, by 
R. Somervell, M. A., assistant master of Harrow school. 12mo. nef, 35c. 

The questions here printed are intended for use in the preparation of 
lessons from Gardner's Student's History of England. Experience has 
convinced the author of the vaiue of such questions in stimulating and 
directing the attention in reading. The writing of the answers by the pu- 
pil is intended as an aidtothe preparation of the whole lesson, but not as 
the whole preparation of the lesson. 

L'Aide de Camp Marbot. Selections from the Memoires du General 
Baron de Marbot. edited, with notes, by Granville Sharp, M. A.., late as- 
sistant master at Marlborough college. 12mo., 198 pages, me/, 80 cents. 

Selections for school reading are here given from the Memoirs du General 
de Marbot, which, since they were pubiished six months ago, have run 
through more than forty editions. The French is simple and unpretentious, 
and nearly fifty pages of historical notes are given at the end of the 
volume. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, by M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., fellow 
and prezlector in chemistry of Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge. 
Part I. Elementary. 12mo.,, 133 pages, $1. 50. 

Teaching and School Organization, a manual of practice, with especial 
reference to secondary instruction, edited by P. A. Barnett,M.A. Crown 
8vo., $2.00. 

The object of this manual is to collect and co-ordinate for the use of 
students and teachers the experience of persons of authority in special 
branches of educational practice, and to cover as nearly as possible the 
whole field of the work of secondary schools of both higher and lower 
grade. The subjects treated in the twenty-two chapters are as follows: 
The Criterion in Education—Organization and Curricula in Boys’ Schools— 
Kindergartes—Reading—Drawing and Writing—Arithmetic and Mathe- 
matics—English Grammar and Composition— English Literature—Modern 
History—Ancient History—Geography—Classics—Science—Modern Lan- 
guages—Vocal Music—Discipline—Ineffectiveness of Teaching—Special- 
ization—School Libraries—School Hygiene—Apparatus and Furniture— 
Organization and Curricula in Girls’ Schools. 

The Expository Paragraph and Sentence. An elementary Manual of 
composition for college classes, by Charles Sears Baldwin, instructor in 
rhetoric in Yale university. 16mo. 

This manual is intended for use in the first term of the freshman year, 
to review or supplement the work of the preparatory school, and to intro- 
duce the more special courses proper to college. It furnishes the student 
with a sufficient body of principles easy to remember or to consult, and it 
leaves open to the teacher a wide range of adaptation. 
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Practical Text-Book Co. 


Key to the New Practical Arithmetic. 
Practical Letter Writing. 
Graded Lessons in Letter Writing. 


Ginn & Company. 


Poems of William Wordsworth, chosen and edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edward Dowden, of the University of Dublin. 

This volume contains the best of Wordsworth’s miscellaneous poems, 
with extracts from The Prelude and The Excursion. The arrangement is 
chronological, and the text is the latest having Wordsworth’s authority. 

Burke's Speech on Conciliation with America. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Hammond Lamont, associate professor of rhetoric in Brown 
university, 

This edition contains many notes explaining reference to motions and 
debates in parliament and to public events during the previous decade, It 
also gives a history of Burke's life, his relation to his time, etc. 

Selections from Malory’s Morte D’Arthur, edited with istroduction, notes, 
and glossary by William E, Mead, of Wesleyan university, Middletown, 
Conn, 

Science of Discourse, by Arnold Tompkins, professor of pedagogy in the 
University of Illinois. 

The aim of the author has been to erganize the facts of composition and 
rhetoric into a systematic whole, thus securing a consistent theory of dis- 
course, and a more efficient basis for practice in both composition and lit- 
erary interpretation than comes from superficial study of rhetoric. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, edited, with introduction and notes, by Charles 
L. Hanson, of the English High Schcol, Worcester, Mass. 

Webster's Speeches; Reply to Hayne; The Constitution and the Unien, 
with a sketch of the Life of Webster. 

School Edition of Homer's Odyssey, edited, with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary, by Professors Perrin and Seymour, of Yale university, 

The Odyssey willresemble Seymour's School Iliad, with slight modifica- 
tions. The text will be that of the College Series of Greek Authors, and 
the book will be fully illustrated. 

Elements of ‘ hemist:y, by Rufus Williams, instructor in chemistry in 
the English high school, Boston. 

Higher Arithmetic, by Wooster Woodruff Beman, of the University 
of Michigan, and David Eugene Smith, of the Michigan’ State normal col- 
lege. 

Adapted to meet the needs of the academy, high school, and normal 
school of to-day, all topics and classes of problems which are not found 
either in common life or in the laboratories have been eliminated. 


Milton Bradley Co. 
Elementary Form, by W. F. C. Morsell. 


Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 


History of the United States, by Wilbur F. Gordy, principal of the North 
school, Hartford, Conn,, and co-author of the Pathfinders in American 
History. 12m0., 500 pages. 

The clearness of arrangement and expression, the interest both of its 
text and its illustrations, and its mechanical beauty make this book one 
which it would be difficult to surpass. 

The New Psychology, by E, W. Scripture, Ph.D., instructor in Experi- 
ment2l psychology in Yale university and director of the psychological lab- 
oratory. Crown 8vo., $1.25. 

The Psychology of the Emotions, by Th. Ribot, professor at the College 
of France. Crown 8vo., $1.25. : 

Plato the Teacher, being selections from the Apology, Euthydemus, 
Protagoras, Symposium, Phaedrus, Republic, and Phraedo of Plato. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by William Lowe Bryan, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Indiana university. Crown 8vo., $1.50, net. 

Thomas and Matthew Arnold and Their Influence on English Education, 
by J. G Fitch, LL. D., late inspector of training colleges in England, and 
lecturer on Education at the Universityof Cambridge, 12mo., $1.00, net. 
A new volume in the Great Educators Series uniform wih Aristotle and 
the Ancient Educational Ideals; Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian 
Schools ; Abelard and the Origin and Early History of Universities; Loy- 
ola and the Educational System of the Jesuits; Froebel and Education by 
Self Activity ; Herbart and the Herbartians. . 

This Country of Ours, by Hon, Benjamin Harrison, ex-president of the 
U.S. For the general reader and for use in classes studying civil govern- 
ment. 12mo., $1.50. 

ConTENTS :—Introduction ; The Constitution; The Presidential Office; 
Duties of the President; The Enforcement of the Law; The Important 
Powers of the President ; The Pardoning Power and Impeachment; The 
Secretary of State; The Secretary of the Treasury ; Three Departments of 
the Government; The Secretary of 'the Navy and of the Interior; The In- 
dians, Pensions, and yoy The Judicial Department of the Govern- 
ment; Congress: the Senate and House of Representatives ; The Diplo- 
matic Service; A Day with the President at his Desk; The Social Lite of 
the President ; The Conduct of the White House, 


Hinds & Noble. 
Cornelius Nepos. Interlinear translation. Cloth, $1.50, 
Punctuation. Paper, 25c. 


The Morse Company. 

Standard School Physiology, Hygiene, and Anatomy, by Russell B. 
Smith, M.D., and Everett C. Willard, A. M., supt. schools, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Historical Reader, Indians and Pioneers, by Samuel T. Dutton, supt. of 
schools, Brookline, Mass. 

Earliest Days in America, by Samuel T. Dutton, 

6prache und Gespraech, German Reader, by Jacob B. Loesburg, 

Revival of English Poetry of the 19th Century. Selections from Words- 
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worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats and Byron, by Elinor M. Buckingham, 
Adelphi college, 


Henry Holt & Co. 


The Elements of Comparative Zoology, by Professor J. Sterling Kingsley’ 
of Tufts college. 

While containing the usual text-book information, it will be more than 
usually full of laberatory illustration, and will make a special feature of 
suggestive questions under Comparisons. 

Laboratory Directions in General Biology, by Harriet Randolph, in- 
structor in Bryn Mawr college. 

An Outline Introductory to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, by Professor 
R. M. Wenley, of the University of Michigan. 

Hall and Bergen’s Text-book of Physics. 
edition. 

Selections from Matthew Arnold, edited by Professor Lewis E. Gates, of 
Harvard. 


New and much enlarged 


Lee & Shepard. 


Picturesque Geographical Readers, Sixth Book, Northern Europe. By 
Charles F. King, master Dearborn school, Boston, Profusely illustrated, 
Cloth, 60 cents, ne. 

The series of Geographical Readers, commenced a few years since, has 
proven of the highest practical value, having met with immediate success. 
The sixth book of the series, Northern Europe, is now offered, written in 
the interesting narrative style, through which a thorough geographical 
knowledge of Northern Europe is imparted in a manner that makes the 
reading a real fascination while giving a vast amount of useful, practical, 
and interesting information of value alike in home and school. 

Modes of Motion; Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena, by 
Professor A. E. Dolbear, Tufts college. Author of Matter, Ether and 
Motion, ‘Che Art of Projection, The Telephone, etc. Illustrated, 75 cents. 

The book Modes of Motion is intended for such persons as have an in- 
terest in phenomena of all kinds. It makes clear how one kind of energy 
is converted into another kind, and the conditions needed for transforming 
it. 

A chapter on the luminiferous ether presents the wide difference there is 
between it,and ordinary matter, in its structure, its limits, and its modes of 
operation, in a way that greatly enlarges one’s view of the possibilities in 
nature. It goes further, and points out the necessity there is for assuming 
a source of energy behind both matter and ether in order to accountfor 
physical phenomena as we witness them. 

Lastly, electrical and magnetic phenomena are presented as depending 
upon simple mechanical conditions. 

Stories of the American Revolution, by Everett T. Tomlinson, illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, me¢. Cloth, $1,00. 

The story of the men who shouldered their muskets and went forth to 
battle for liberty has been often told, but this volume deals with the inci- 
dents of the home life, of the struggles of the women and children who 
were left behind, and of the privations, heroism, and bravery called forth by 
the circumstances of those trying times. As examples of the highest 
bravery and heroism these stories cannot fail to enkindle a patriotic spirit in 
the hearts of the young readers. 

On Plymouth Rock, by Col. Samuel Adams Drake, author of Watch 
Fires of '76, Decisive Events in American History, 4 vols., Our Colonial 
Hemes, etc., etc., Illustrated, 60 cents. 

How much the story of our Pilgrim Fathers tramscends all others was 
lately emphasized by the high honors paid to the faded manuscript of Gov- 
ernor Bradford, upon the occasion of its return to its rightful owners. Mr. 
Drake’s idea has been that this simple, but touching, story would best im- 
press itself upon yourg minds by keeping in clese touch with the spirit of 
Bradford's, Mourt’s, and Winslow's narratives. This he has done under 
the above suggestive title. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Eneid of Virgil. Translated into English verse by Christopher 
Pearse Cranch, Crown 8vo. $1.00, net. 

Walden, or, Life in the Woods. By Henry David Thoreau. Students’ 
Edition, Crown 8vo. $1.00 net. 

A Bird's-Eye View of Our Civil War. By Colonel Theodore A. Dodge. 
Students’ edition. $1.00. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, 


Each regular single number, paper, 15 cents. 

112. Virgil’s AZneid. Books I.-111. Translated by Christopher Pearse 
Cranch, 

113. A Selection from the Poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by 
George H. Browne. 

114. Old Greek Folk Stories. Told anew, by Josephine Preston Peabody. 
Supplemental to Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book and Tanglewood Tales, With 
an index giving the pronunciation of the proper names in all three books 
named. 

_ 115. The Pied Paper of Hamelin, and Other Poems. By Robert Brown- 
ing. 

116. Shakespeare's Hamlet. Edited by Richard Grant White, and fur- 
nished with Additional Notes by Helen Gray Cone. 

117. Stories From the Arabian Nights. Part I. 


RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Poems and Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. With copious Notes 
and an Introduction to the Poems, by George H. Browne; a biographical 
introduction to the essays, and a portrait and view of Emerson’s home. 
254 pp., 60 cents. 

This selection from Emerson’s poetical writings, and from his great body 
of essays, gives the young reader an introduction to one cf the great 
modern masters of English. Probably no one American writer has been 
such an inspiration and guide to thoughtful minds. 

Stories from the Arabian Nights. 16mo. 60 cénts, wet. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 16mo. 50 cents, wef. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Piogress, Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
William Vaughn Moody. 16mo. 50 cents, nef. 
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T#’ MACMILLAN COMPANY’ 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 





NEW BOOKS: 


Based upon the latest and most improved methods 
of teaching English. 


A First Book in Writing English. 


By Epwin HERBERT Lewis, Pu.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of English in Lewis Institute and in the 


University of Chicago. 12mo. Buckram. Price, 


80 cents. 

“Up to this time we have been unable to find any books which 
suited us, to use in directing the English work of the first year 
of Cutler Academy. This seems to meet our need, giving what 
is of the greatest value and omitting non-essentials. We have 
therefore decided to adopt it and shall begin its use next fall.” — 
Edward S. Parsons, Colorado College. 


Latest Adoptions: NEW YORK CITY; STATE OF 
KANSAS; STATE OF MISSOURI. 


First Book in Physical Geography. 


By Ratpu S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor of Dyn- 
amic Geology and Physical Geography in Cornell 
University. 12mo. Half-leather. Price, $1.10. 


The striking success of Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography 
in high schools has led to the preparation of this ** First Book,’’ 
which is designed for use in public and private schools requiring 
a somewhat shorter course than is given in the Elementary 
Physical Geography. Its claim to attention lies in its presenta- 
tion of physical geography in its modern aspect. The main 
emphasis is laid upon physiography, and all the features that have 
contributed to the rapid introduction of the earlier book are 
retained in simpler form. 


The Public School Arithmetic. 


Based on MCLELLAN and DEWEyY’s 
“PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER.” 


By J. A. McLetran, A.M., LL.D., President of the 
Ontario Normal College, and A. F. Ames, A.B., 
Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, Ill. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS: 


READY SHORTLY. 


An Elementary Botany for 
High Schools 


By L. H. Bairey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University, with numerous illustrations, 
by HoLpswortTu. 


READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


Elementary English Grammar 
for the use of Schools. 


By G. R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and Eng 
lish Composition in Columbia University. 


READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


A Student’s History of the United States. 


By Epwarp CHANNING, Professor of History in Har- 


vard University. 


FIRST YEAR'S COURSE READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


Kroeh’s Three Year Preparatory 
Course in French. 


Covering all the requirements for admission to Uni- 
By 
CHARLES F. Kroen, A.M., Professor of Languages, 


versities, Colleges and Schools of Science. 


in Stevens Institute of Technology. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 























PUBLISHERS 
AND MW’F’RS OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





DIRECTORY. 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


EEE EASA Ct 


We give below a most complete list of publishers of school books and firms who manufacture schocl supplies and equipment. This will be a great convenience 


Corrections are made each month 


In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information you will get _pecial attention by mentioning THE ScHoo;, 


urchasing. 
) Js every time you write. The names in bold face type are regular or occasional advertisers in THE JouRNAL. and are specially commended as reliavle firms 


School Book Publishers 


American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 


Atlanta, Portland, ¥. . 


Appleton & Co., D., N. & Chi. 
Armstrong ¢ Son, A.C. New York 
Baker & Taylor Co., ye 
Barnes & Co., A. S., se 
Harison, Wm. B. ni 
Harper & Bro thers, = 
Holt & Co., Henry, ” 
Jenkins, W. R. * 


Longmans, ae &Co., * 
Lovell & Co., “ 
Macmillan & foo. N. Y., and Chi. 
Maynard. Merrill & Co., New York 


The Morse Co., 

Mutual Book Company, * 
Nelson, Thos., & Sons, “ 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac ” 
Potter & Putnam, - 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. - 
Sheldon & Co., es 


Smith Pub. Co., H. P., ” 
University Publishing Co., 

Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
The John Church Co., 
. Cincinnatti, O. 
Van Nostrand, D. New York 
Wiley & Sons, Jno. po 
Wood & Co., Wm., = 


Allyn & Bacon, Bosto 
Boston School Supply Co., - 
Bradlee Whidden, > 
Educational Pub. Co., es 


Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. ™ ™ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., * - 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 

Boston and N. Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver Burdett & Co., 

Bos., N. Y., Chi 

Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Ware Wm. & Co., 
Sadlier & Co., W. B. Balto, Md. 


Flanagan, A. Chicago 
Powers, O. M, - 
Rand, McNally & Co., ve 
Scott, Forsman & Co,, * 
Western Pub. House, ” 


Werner School Boor “o., 

Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Myers, R. L. & Co. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Butler E. H. & Co., Philadelphia 
Eldredge Bros., ~ 
Lippincott Co., J. B. = 
McKay, David, a 
Potter & Co. Jno. E. * 
Sower Co., Christopher = 
Johnson, B. F. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Williams & Rogers, 

Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 

Practical Text-Book Co., 


Cleveland, 0. 
Irish, Frank V., Columbus, O. 
C. A. Nichols & Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Scranton, Wetmore & Co 

Roc hester, BR. €. 


Music Publishers. 


Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co New York 
John Church Co, 

Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
8. W. Straub, Chicago 
King, Richardson & Co., ” 


Book Covers 


Harison, W. Bev. New York City 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass, 


School Furniture 


Bobrick Sch. Furniture Co., a; 
Chandler aapeente Desk Co., “* 
Perry, Geo. ” 
Hudson School emene’* O.. 
hens, O. 
Union School Furniture & x i 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kane & Co. geen. Racine, Wis. 
Rowles, E, W. A., Chicago 
U~.S8. Senees Furniture Co., “ 
Galpen, R. H., New York = d 
Hareolbke MeNutt, Buffalo, N 
Buffalo Sch. Fur. C 
Clevel’d Sch. Fur. Ge, a. a ¢ » 
Favorite Desk Seat. Co 
Ohio Rake Co., "Da yton, O. 
G.R. Seating Co. ,»Grand Rap: ds,Mch. 
Haney Sch. Fur. Co 
Man. Sch. Fur. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Stafford, E. H. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
— Sch. Fur. Co.,Northville, Mich. 
nae Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, O. 
‘a 8ch. Fur. Co., Richimond, Ind. 
Biringfeld Sch. Fur. C 
8 sringfield, Til. 
N. J. Sch. Fur. Co. renton, N. J. 
Bloomsburg Sch. Fur. Co. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Minn. Sch. Fur. Co.,Minneap., finn. 
Burl. Sch. Fur. Co, Burlington, Ia, 








School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 


Franklin Ed. Co., Boston 
Hall, Thos & Sons, - 
Hammett, J. L. Co. 7 
Knott, L_E. App. Co., - 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, - 
Thompson, A. T. & Co.. 88 
Ziegler Electric Co., ~ 


Central Sch. Supply Co., Chicago. 
McIntosh Battery Co., Chicago 
Olmsted Scientific Co., De 
Robbins A. L, ie 7 
Sargent & Co.. E H. = 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., * 
Walmsley, Fuller & Co., - 
Lohmann Telescupe Co. 

Greenv ille, 0. 
Beseler, Charles 


Eimer & Amend, ” 
Coit & Co., J. B. ba 
Keutfel & Esser, Ee 
McAllister & Co., - 
Richards & Co., “i 


Gundlach Opt. Co., Roc heste r, N.Y. 
Ward’s Nat. Sci. Estab., 


Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Milligan, C. T. a 
Queen & Co., i 
Kau. Wm. H., = 


Williams, Brown & Ear 
Bausch & Lomb, Roc Sista er, BT. 
Henry Heil Chem. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Inst. Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Cleveland, O. 


Weston Elec. 
Warner & Swasey, 


School Supplies 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergarten Mater- 
ial, etc. 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L. - 
Acme School Supply Co., Chicago 
Barnes, C. M. Co ee 
Caxton Co., The > 


Central School Supply House, 
Educational Aid Association, 
Flanagan, A. 


Olmsted, ws Po 
Rowles, E. A., ne 
Standard Sec swool Fur. Co. lee = 


. 8S. School Furniture Co., 
Century Sch. Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Smith & White M’f’g Co, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Bell, W. L. & ¢ Kansas City 
Choate. W. F. Co.” Albany, N. ¥. 
win City 8.8.Co.,Minneapolis, Minn. 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 
Central School Supply House.’ 
Harison, W. Bev., 


Olcott, J. M.. a 
Peckham, Little & Co., = 
Potter & Putnam, ” 
Schermerhorn & Co., - 


Me Clees & Co., 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Greenwood School Supply. Co.. 
Youngstown, O. 
Sch.& Off.Sup.Co..Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Ed. Supply Co., Kingston, Jamaica 
American Splune Co., Chicago 
Scranton, Wetmore & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 


Phila. Pa. 


Bell, J. E. 
Hammett Co., J. L., 
Central Sch, Supply House, 
Chicago. 
U. 8. School + ~a Ca, ~ 
Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 
( ‘onsolidated Lehigh Slate Co., N.Y. 
Crown Slate Co., “ 


Boston 


Hobbie, A. D. - 
Olcott, J. M, bet 
Silicate Slate Co., ” 


Franklin M’f’g Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Slatington-Bangor Slate Co., 
Slatington, Pa. 

Hyatt Slate Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Am. Soapstone Finish Co. 

Shester one. Vt. 


Acme Sch. Su D. Co Chicago, 
Standard Sch Fur. Co., 
Londergon, W. H. & Co., - 
American Slate B. B. Co., Phila. 


Lippincott Co.,, J. B. 


Charts 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Ginn & Co., 


Hammett Co., J. L., yes 

Silver, Burdett & Co., - 

Century School Supply Co., 
Chicago 


Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Kducational Aid Association, = 
The Caxton Co, 

U. 8. School Farnitare Co., “ 
Western Pub. House, - 











Bell, W. L. & Co 
Franklin Publishing Co, SN.Y.C 
Harison,. W. Bev - 
Kellogg & Co., E L., * 
Potter & Putnam. 
Potter & Co., Jobn E. ‘Philagey — 
Congdon, C. H., Minn 
Williams & Rogers, EF ok N.Y. 
King, Richardson & Co. 

Sprin gfield, Mass 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


Baker W. H. Boston 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago 
Flanagan, A. ” 
March Bros., Leb non, O. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New Y ork City 
Excelsior Publishing Co., * 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., 
Ogilvie, J. 8. 

Rassell, R. H. & Son, sed 
Werner, Edgar &., = 
Garrett Co., P. 
Penn Pub. Co., 


Philadelphia 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Appleton, D. & Co., New Y ork City 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 

The Century Co., vad 
Funk & Wagnails, . 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Merriam, G, & C., 


Phila. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Goes Lithographic Co., Chicago. 
Central Sch Supply House, “ 
Rickett’s, C. L., _ 
Ames & Rollinson, 
Fouch, A. J. & Co., 
Wilcox, John, 

H. H. Carter & Co., 


New York 
Warren, Pa. 
Milford ws. Y. 
Boston 


Duplicating Apparatus. 


Lawton & Co., New York. 
Dick, A. B. & Co., Chicago 


Flags, ledals, Badges, etc. 


Hammett Co , J. L., 
Robert Miller Co., 
Oak Hall Co., ” 
Carpenter & Co., Chicago 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Channon, H. & Co., % 

U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
American Flag Co Easton, Pa. 
Consolidated Firew: ks Co., N.Y. Ci ity 
Thorp & Co., 

Degrauw, pond & Co., - 
Ensign M’f "g C ‘0. “ 
Whitehead & ; Hoage ‘o.. Newark,N.J. 
Frink, W. C. Elizabeth, N. J, 


Boston 
+“ 


eset Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A. G. & Bros. New York 
Narragansett, Mach. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos. Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., N. 
Steiger Co., E. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass, 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
Hammacher, schlemmer & Co., 

New York. 
Barnes, W.F. & John, Rockford, Til. 
Morse Mach. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Reed, F, E. & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Strelinger, C.A.& Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Minerals 
English Co., New York City 
Simmons, E. E. 


Ward hg Sei. oO , Rochester, N.Y. 
Howell, E. E. Washington, D.C. 
Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. 


Wood Specimens, 
Hough, Romeyn B, Lowville, N.Y. 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc. 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Central Sch, Supply House, 


Chicago. 
Olmsted, W. C. = 
Rand, McNally, & Co., “ 
U.S. School Furniture Co. “ 
Western Pub. House, “e 
Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 
Olcott, J. “i N. Y. City 
Harison W. 
Holbrook, W. Par, Windsor LocksCt. 
Cheney Globe Co. Mystic Bridge, “ 
Schedler, H New York 
Howell, E. E., | Washington, D. C. 





Kansas City 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


Am. Lead Fonell Co., New York 
Faber, A. W - 
Burnes & Co.. A. 8 ” 
Eagle Pencil Co., “ 
Faber, Eberhard, - 
Spencerian Pen Co., = 
Eclectic Pen Co., A 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, “ 
Esterbrook Pen Co., ' 


Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & Co., Meriden. Ct. 
Diamond Ink Co., Milwaukee. Wis, 
Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Lippincott Co., J. 'B. Phila. 


Pencil Sharpeners 
Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Central Sch. Supply House, 


Chicago 
Dick & Co., 3. - 
U.S. S.A Furniture co, “ 
Walker M’ f’g Co., ” 
Andrews Sch. Fur’g Co., N. Y. 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, tO 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Photos for Schools. 


Soule Photo Co., Boston 
Dunton, C. H. & Co 6 
m, H, Pierce Co., “9 


Hegger, Frank, 

Franz Hanfstaeg}, 
Berlin Photo Co., bad 
Ad. Braun & Co., *s 


New York 


Program Clocks. 


Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Blodgett Bros Boston. . Mass. 
Prentiss Clock Co. . City 


School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 


Babb, Ed. E. 

Hammett Co., J. L., 

Central Sch. Supply House, “ 

U. 8. School Furniture Co, “ 

Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 

Smith & White M’f’g Co., 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Y. C. 


Boston 


Acme Sta. Paper Co., N. 
American a Co., 
Vleott, J. a 


Blair Co., rik C. Huntington, Pa. 


School Bells 


Blake Bell Foundry, 
Hammett Co., J. L. 
McShane Bell Found., Baltimore, Md. 
Central Sch. Supply House, 

( hic ago. 
U.S. School Furniture Co. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, 
Cincinnati “ 
Am. Bell Foundry, Northville, Mich. 
Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N. Y. 
Rumsey & Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Stuckstede & Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kk ston 


Cc in., 0. 


Second Hand School Books. 


Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Allen, D. A. Chicago 
Barnes, C. M. Co., pe 
Harison, W. Bev. N. Y.C. 
Hinds & Noble, «ie 
Keyser, W.H. & Co., Philadelphia 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Boston 
Beacon - 
Co-operative’ ” ” 
Eastern = ” 

Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 


Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 
Chic ago 

National Teachers’ Agency, * 

The Thurston Teachers Agency, 

Chicago 

Agency, “ 

Denver 


Interstate Teachers’ 

Colo. Teachers’ Agency, 

National Ed, Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pianos 
Steinway & Co., 


N. Y. City 
Sohmer C .., et 


Fischer & Co. an 
Chickering & Co. ae 
John Church Co., Cincinnati 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago 
Crown Piano Co., ” 
Vose Piano Co., 

Emerson Piano Co. Boston 
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A periodical without a peer in the general excellence of its articles, in the talent that it secures for its writers, 


and its illustrations, andi tor its cleanliness, bealthiness 


and invigorating effect.” 
—THE COMMERCIAL, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ST. NICHOLAS IN 1898. 


ITH the issue of the November number, St. NICHOLAS enters upon 

the twenty-fifth year of its successful career as the leading magazine 

for boys and girls. Its conductors confidently believe that it will pass the 
quarter-of-a-century mark with a volume unsurpassed—if even equaled— 


by any other volume of the whole twenty-five. A remarkably varied and 
attractive list of features has been secured for the next year, including con- 
tributions by several of the foremost writers of theday. Among the serials, 
the most important are : 


THE BUCCANEERS OF OUR COAST 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


HIS is a series of narrative sketches, in which will be treated the origin, 
characteristics, adventures, and exploits of that wild body of sea-rovers 
calling themselves ** The Brethren of the Coast,” wro, during the greater 
part of the seventeenth century ravaged and almost ruled the waters and 
shores of the West Indies. Atter the buccaneers, those genera! practi- 


tioners of piracy, have been disposed of, a few specialists such as Black- 
beard and Captain Kidd, will be taken up and their stories related. This 
is a field that offers remarkable opportunities for Mr, Stockton, and his 
quaint humor will be seen to the best advantage. The series will be illus- 
trated by Ciinediast and Varian. 


TWO BIDDICUT BOYS 


AND THEIR ADVENTURES WITH A WONDERFUL TRICK-DOG 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE 


R. TROWBRIDGE always assures to his readers the three essentials 
of story telling—live characters, an interesting plot, and a good style, 
Excellent as are the human characters in his latest tale, the Biddicut Boys 


and the wily Mr. Winston, perhaps the palm for interest should be awarded 
to ‘* Sparkler,” the trick dog, who deserves to take a foremost place among 
the dogs immortalized in fiction. 


WITH THE BLACK PRINCE 
By W. 0. STODDARD 


HIS is an historical romance of the middle of the fourteenth century, 
that time of knights in armor and of the lusty English bowmen, and 

is full of picturesqueness and powers. The story sets forth the fortune 
and adventures of Kichard Neville, a young English nobleman, who follows 


SHORT 


hy short stories will be an especial feature of the new volume. 
Rudyard Kipling and Jan Maclaren have promised contributious. 
Mrs, Ruth McEnery Stuart has written two charming stories of Southern 
life, Rebecca Harding Davis will have a sketch, and Frances Courtenay 


35 CENTS A NUMBER. 


Edward III. to the battlefield of Crecy. A fight with English outlaws, a 
sea-fight on the voyage to France, the capture of a French castle, anda 
vivid and accurate account of the great battle of Crecy are some of the 
stirring features of the story. 


STORIES 


Baylor will write a capital girls’ story. George Kennan will tell of ‘*‘ My 
Narrowest Escape,” and Poultney Bigelow will describe the adventures of 
an American boy ‘* Lost in Russia," James Whitcomb Riley will contribute 
a characteristic and delightful poem. 


A YEAR. 


$7.00 





ISSUED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE EMPIRE 


With Introduction by 


THE CENTURY BOOK == 


STATE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Chau ncey M. Depew ° 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS, Author of ‘‘ The Century Book for Young Americans,’’ etc. 
The Story of the Pilgrimage of a Party of Young People to the Battle-fields of the Revolution. 


MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OT since Benson Lossing published his ‘* Pictorial Field-bo>.k of the 
Revolution” in 1855 has aoy one thought to get up a book which 
describes and illustrates the battle-fields of the Revolution as they really 
look. ‘*The Century Book of the American Revolution,” one of the most 
delightfully written of Mr. Brooks's many popular books, contains the 
story of the Revolution told in the account of the trip of a party of boys 
and girls with their uncle to these historic scenes. Not only are toe 


MASTER SKYLARK, 
By JoHN BENNETT. 
STORY of the time of Shakspere. The hero and heroine are a boy 
and a girl, but the great dramatist and Good Queen Bess appear as 
characters in the story. Full of stirring adventure and refi-cting all the 
romance of the Elizabethan Age. 12mo, about 35 pages, with nearly forty 
beautiful illustrations by Reginald Birch. Cloth, $1.50. 


JOAN OF ARC, 
By M. BouTET DE MONVEL. 


SIMPLE account of the life of the Patron Saint of France, written 

especially for children, by the great French artist, Boutet de Monvel, 

to accompany 43 superb illustrations drawn by himself ia his most charac- 

teristic style, and richly printed in colors by Boussod, Valadon & Co , of 

Paris. The text is translated by A. 1. du Pont Coleman. A beautiful and 
unique art work. Folio,oblong. Price, $3 00. 


A COMPLETE PANORAMA OF THE WAR. 


Northern fields—Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, Long Island, Harlem 
Heights, Monmouth, Princeton, Germantown, Brandywine, Saratoga, etc. 
—described, but the trip extends to tne Southern nelds,—Eutaw Springs, 
Camden, Guilford Court House, King’s Mountain, Cowpens, Savannah, 
and Charleston,—about which less bas been written. 250 pages, large page, 
208 illustrations, attractive binding, Price, $1.50. The book 1s admirably 
suited for supplemental reading im schools. 


A NEW BABY WORLD, 
Edited by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dopce. 
A SUCCESSOR to the popular books for very little readers, of which 
thousands of copies have been sold. A new selection of stories, poems, 
jingles, and pictures, from ST. NICHOLAS with a few of the old tavorites 
retained. The book embraces the work of many popular writers, and there 
are pictures on every page. Quarto, about 200 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS, 
By WILLIAM H, SHELTON, 

WAR STORY of the North and the South. Mr, Shelton, who served 
in the war himself, has evolved a unique plot. Three Union soldiers, 
members of a signal corps stationed on a mountain-top in the South are 
led to believe that the Confederacy has triumphed, so they cut off all 
commun.cation with the world and become castaways. 12mo, about 300 

pages. Twenty illustrations by B. West Clinedinst. $1.50. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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For Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ 








Browne, Geo. H 
Clarke, M. 
Comba, Teofila E. 





AUTHUR. - TITLE, 
About, Edmond | L’Oncle et ie Neveu et 
Casteginer,G. { Les Jumeaux de |’ Hotel Corneille 
Baldwin, School Reading by Grades 


., comp. and ed. 


Betz, C Gems of School Song 
Blaisdell, Alfred T. 


Practical Physiol 
Poems from the 
Stories from the Arabian Nighis 
Trale Corde di un Contrabasso 
Physics 

Arnold of Rugby 

Gantvoort's Musical Reader 
The Pennsylvania Reader 
Training of the Child Voice 
Wake-Robin Series, Vol. I. 

“« “ s Vol, {I, 
Physics for Grammar Schools 
The Social Spirit in America 
French Practical Course 

ents of Roman Satire 
A Few Familiar Flowers 
The American Word-Book 
Elements of Geometry 


Nataral Music Reader 
The Story of Japan 
Spenser’s Fatrie Queene 
The Chevalier d’ Auriac 


Howard, F, E., ed. 
Holtsclaw, Lucy N. 


Harrington, Chas, D. 
Henderson, C. KR. 
Maquenat, Jules 
Merrill, Elmer T. 
Morley, M. Warner 
Patterson, Calvin 
Phillips, Andrew W. | 
Fisher, Irving f 
Ripley, Fred H. 

Van Bergen, R, 
Warren, Kate M. 
Yeats, 8. Levett 


ogy 
Writings of R, W. Emerson 





Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 

120 Paper 25 Wm. R. Jenkins 

160 Cloth 35 American Book Co. 

190 B'ds -70 " - 

448 Cloth Ginn & Co. 

94 Paper 15 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

271 Cloth .60 American k Co. 

98 Paper 35 Wm R. Jenkins. 

448 Cloth 1,00 American Book Co. 

262 - 1.50 The Macmillan Co. 

216 B’ds The Jobn Church Co. 

207 Cloth 50 American Book Co. 

30 B’ds 35 Novello, Ewer & Co. 

a ~ Potter & Putnam 

123 Cloth 50 American Book Co. 

350 ” Flood & Vincent 

266 * 1.50 The Macmillan Co. 

178 - 75 American Book Co. 

274 - Ginn & Co. 

192 Cloth 25 American Book Co. 
Hf. Lt. 1.25 Harper & Brothers. 

326 B’ds. 1.00 American Book Co. 

294 Cloth 1.00 ~ xa 

243 Foi 50 The Macmillan Co. 

323 - 1.25 Longmans, Green & Co. 





(THE 
Cooper, J. Febnimore The Deerslayer 
Pry ory The Spy 
sad os The Pilot 


Little Nell 

Paul Dombey 

Christmas Stories 

Irving's Knickerbocker Stories 
A Wonder Book 

Twice Told Tales 

The Snow Image 

The Alhambra 

Horse--hoe Robinson 
Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three 
The Lady of the Lake 

Rob Roy 

Gulliver's Travels 


Dickens, Charles 
rv “ 
. 


Hale, Edw. Everett, ed. 
Hawthorne, Nath’l 
“ pr 


ry i) 


Irving, Washington 
Kennedy, John P 
Megee, Katherine E, ed. 
Scott, Sir Walter 


Swift, Jonathan 


FOLLOWING BOOKS COST 124 CENTS SINGLE COPIES, 20 CENTS DOUBLE COPIES.) 


160 Paper University Pub. Co. 
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Leading High-School Books. 





Elements of Geometry 
Sy Sater w. Paliies, Ph, D., and Irving Fisher, Ph, D., Professors in 
ale University. ith an Appendix treating of Plane Curves and Plane 
Figures, Exercises in Plane and Solid Geometry, and Introduction to 
Modern Geometry, etc. pp-:s40. Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.75; by 


mail, $1.92. 

Plane Geometry 
a Andrew W. Phillips, Pb. D., and Irving Fisher, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
loth, 80 cents: by mail, 90 cents. 


Elements of Geometry, Abridged 
By Andrew W. weeiiiee, Ph.D., and Irving Fisher, Ph.D., pp. 342. Crown 
8 vo, $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 
“A careful examination reveals the following facts: 1. The Plane Geometry 
has no superior ; 2. The rest of the book no equal; 3. These facts cannot be 
too strougly emphasized.”—Prof Batsr, Flushing institute. 


The Foundations of Rhetoric 


By Adams Sherman Hill, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 

Harvard University. PR. 346. ramo, Cloth, $1.00. 

“ Hill’s ‘ Foundations of Rhetoric’ is betieved by the Professors of English 
in the Chicago University to be the most perfect book on the subject that has 
| yet been published. They are using the book in all the schools connected 
| with the University, and we believe that ite use in the public schools of Chi- 
| cago “ould make it unnecessary for the students of the schools w ho come to 

the University to pursue one of the courses now offered at the University. 
This course is offered because of the unsatisfactory training which the pupils 
of the hich schools sow receive with the use of the present text-book.” —Pres. 
Witiiam R. Harper, University of Chicago. 


Theory of Physics 


| 
| By Joseoh S. Ames, Ph.D , Associate Professor of Physics in Johns Hop- 
} 
| 





kins University. pp. 513. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $:.60; by mail, $1.75. 

* Perhaps the best general introduction to Physics ever printed in the Eng- 
lish language ... The treatment of each subject is wonderfully up-to date, 
and does credit to the system which keeps Johns Hopkins abreast of the 
times.”—N. Y. Press. 


A Smaller History of Greece 

Times to the Roman Conquest. By William Smith, 

New Edition. Revised by Carleton L. Brownson, In- 

structor in Greek in Yale University. Illustrated. pp. 423. 16mo, Cloth, 

| $1.00 , by mail, $1.10. 

| “ There are other summaries of Greek history, but there are none better, 
and a new edition puts this admirably litte handbook in the very front rank 
of helps of its kind.”—Literary World, Boston 


Frem the Earliest 
D.C. 


ae. Lely 





Harper’s Classical Dictionary 


Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities. Edited by 
Harry Thurston Peck, M. A., Ph D., Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature in Columbia University, City of New York. With the 
Co-operation of Many Special Contributors. Pp. xvi., 1.701. With 
about 1,s00 illustrations. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $6.0e; Half Leather, $8.00 
Two-Volume Edition, Cloth, $7.00. 

“Unquestionably, in many respects, the mos* authoritative work of the 
kind that has yet been published . . . In short, this is what the editor 
claims for it—aclassical encyclopedia. Thereis no one volume on the market 
atonce so complete and so succinct, and whose vast collection of information 
is so readily and immediately accessibie.”—N. Y. Herald. 


Practical Exercises in English 


By Huber Gus Buehler, Master in English in the Hotehkiss School. pp. 
1s2. r2amo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

“ Your little book has been in my class for several weeks, and I can’t refrain 
from telling you how successful itis . . . The boys can tell at once the kind 
of sentence, the allusions, etc., and the degree of perfection of the paragrapb. 
Their progress in com ition has been most gratifying. Your bvok is pre- 
cisely the help that is needed for this method of teaching English. The stu- 
dents enjoy it, and that, you know, is half the battle.”—Rev. Oscar KLINGER, 
Stevens’ Hall, Preparatory Dept. of Penna. College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Green’s Short History 
A Short History of the English People. By John Richard Green, M.A. 
pp. xlviii., 872. Revised and Enlarged. With Colored Maps and Tables. 
8vo, Cloth, $1.20. 
“We know of no record of the whole drama of English history to be com 
pared with it. We know of none that is so distinctly a work of genius.” — 
Pali Mali Gazette, London. 


Shakespeare the Boy 
By William J, Rolfe, Litt. D., Editor of ‘* Rolfe’s English Classics,” etc. 
Illustrated. Pp. 2s1. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. By mail, $:.39- 
“The volume is specially valuable for beginners in the study of the great 
dramatist, laying, as it does, a good foundation fora full and accurate know!- 
edge of his life and work,”—Christian Work, New York. 


Rolfe’s Select English 


Tales from Shakespeare—Comedies. 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents, 

Tales from Shakespeare—Tragedies. 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. 
Tales from English History—in Prose ani Verse. 36 cts. ; by mail, 42 cts. 
Tales from Scottish History—In Prose and Verse. so cts, ; by mail, s8cts. 
Fairy Tales. 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time. 36 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ Catalogue of School and College Text-Books will be sent free to any teacher, on request. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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CHEMISTRY.* 
Remsen’s Briefer Course. Ewrirery New Epition, 1893. 
Remsea & Randall's (205) Experiments. 0c. 

A. D Gray, William Penn Charter School, Phila.; **It is my deliberate 
judgment that none of the text-books of elementary “chemistry has so many 
excellencies and so tew defects as Remsen’'s. 

PHYSICS. 
Hall & Bergen’s. Text-S800k. 600 pp. 

This New Eprrion (Sept. 1897) contains a greatly increased number of ex- 
periments. The discussion of principles has been much extended, with appli- 
cations to familiar phenomena. 

Pierce’s Problems, Elementary. 104 pp., 60c, 
About 1290 graded problems for secondary schools. 
‘ ‘ BOTANY. 
Bessey’s Briefer Course. 
AN BNTIRELY NEW EDITION, 1896. 356 pp., $1.12. 
MacDougal’s Plant Physiology. 
Experiments with living plants for advanced high school pupils. 88 pp., $:- 


ZOOLOGY, 


435 PP-, $1.12. 





Kia sley’s Comparative. 
lementary Boo« with many experiments and helpful questions. 350 pp. 


Packard’ s Briefer Course. New Eprtion, 1897. 350 pp. $t.12. 


ar PHYSIOLOGy,* 
Martin's Human Body. Brigrer Course. 877 pp., $1 20 
H. P. Davis, Cushing Academy, Mass, : ** There is no better book, to my 
knowledge, ia the market, and I am constantly examining them.‘ 
. : ALGEBRA. 
Gillet’s Elementa Tame Eprrion, Revisep, 
Part II., 5t2 pp., 
Prof. E. L. Rocaanpe, Of Vale: 


tainly give it a trial.” 
P c GEOMETRY. 
Gillet’s Euclidean. 436 pp., $1.25. 

C, A. Pirxin, Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass.: “ A very attrac- 
tive book both in its general appearance and in the clearness with which the 
ae are set forth, The problems and ex rcises are well 
selected.’ 


Keigwin’s Class-Book of Plane Geometry. 


396 pp., $1-10. (With 


“If I were teaching algebra I should cer- 





A concise book that prepares the pupil for college, but makes him think 
for himself. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Pancoast’s Introduction. En tarcep Epition, <6 pp., 
Prof. C, R. Carpanter, of Columbia; 
the field.” 
Ge" Senp For THe Pusiisners’ Caracocue or EnGuisn Text-Booxs, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Pancoast’s Introduction. 


$r.2s. 


“The best text-book of the sort in 


A comp inion to the above, With portraits, 


(Nov.) 
’ UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
Johnston 8. New Eprrion THrovGu Mc K nvey’s ELecrion, 499 pp., $1.00, 


Prof. R. Hupsow, of Univ. of Mich.:; “I regard it as the best text- book for 
use in high schools that has yet been published. ad 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 
Walker’s Elementary. 2: 3 PB $1.00. 
Prof. Patrek, of Univ. of “A piece of ,work not surpassed by any 
other like contribution to economic literature—not even by Mill himself." 
GERMAN.* 
Thomas’ Grammar. 4: pp., $:. 
Prof. C. B, Wixson, of Univ. of lowa: 


Otis’ Elementary German. 43: pp.., 80e. 
Prof. Hemet, of Univ. of Mich.: “1 know of no other beginner's book in 
erman half s> practical, sensible and delightful.” 


arris’ Reader 356 PP $1.00. 
Whitney's Introductory Reader. 399 pp., $1.00, 
GERMAN TEXTS. 


Over 100, including ne # editions with voca>dularies of Hauff's Kavre Herz ’ 
Goethe’s HERMANN UND Dorornea, acdRiehl’s Fiuca per ScHoENHEIT. 


GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


“ It presents living German,” 


For beginners. 


Whitney’s. New Epition, r2mo. Retail, $1.50. 
— 
Whttacy’ s Grammar. 442 pp., $:.3 
Prof. Topp, of Col am dia : “Tae best of grammars ian English, both for 


school and college use. 


Jogues’ Mininum Grammar and Reader. 269 pp., 7s5¢ 


Whitney’s Introductory Reader. 56 pp., zoc. 
Texts. Over 100, including new editions with v »cabularies of Erckmann- 
CHATRIAN ; Covscrir ano Marie THeresa, Merimee’s Cotompa, Feuillet’s 


Roman b*un Jeune Homme Pavuvre, Sand’s Mare au Diast Eg. 





Prices net, postaze, 8 per cent. additional. 


All of abe Sooks describ:d in the Publishers’ free Educational Catalogue. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, September Issue, Vol. XIV., No. 2, 35 cents. 


Special circular free 


$3.00 ger year’ (JO Numbers). 





LONGMANS, GREEN & COrS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 





PROBLEMS IN GEOMETRY. 


Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry, with Metric and Log- 
arithmic Tables. By J. G. EsTILx, of the Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. Crown 8vo, 144 pages, $.90. [ Fust Ready. 

Designed to meet the new admission requiremen:s for Yale, and the recom- 
mendation of the conference of leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
recently held in New York. 

*“* Exactly the book needei.”—Arruur CuTitr, The Cutler School, N.Y. 


** A special word of praise is due forthe admirable treatment of the subject 
of logarithms,’’— Witsox Farranp, Newark Academy. 


L’AIDE DE CAMP MARBOT. 


Selections from the Mémoires du Général Baron de oe. 
Edited, with Notes, by GRANVILLE SHARP, M. Late 
Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 12mo, R Bo cts. 

[ Fust Ready. 

Selections for school reading are here given from the ** Memoirs of Gen- 

eral Marbot,”’ which, since they were puolished six years ago, have run 

through more than forty editions. The French is simple and unpretentious, 
and nearly fifty pages of historical notes are given at the end of the volume, 


TEACHING AND SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 


A Manual of Practice, with Especial Reference to Secondary Instruction. 
Edited by P. A. BARNETT. Crown 8vo, 438 pages, $2. [Ready. 


The object of this manual is to collect and co-ordinate for the use of stu- 
dents and teachers the experience of persons of authority in special branches 
of educational practice, and to cover as nearly as possible the whole field of 
the work of Secondary Schools of bota higher and lower grade. 


The subjects treated in the 22 chapters are as follows: The Criterion in 
Education—Organization and Curricula in Boys’ Schools—Kindergarten— 
Reading—Drawing and Writing—Arithmetic and Mathematics —Englisn Gram- 
mar and Composition—English Literature—Modern History—Ancient His- 
tory—Geography—Classics—Science— Modern Languages—Vocal Music—Dis- 
cipline—Ineffectiveness of Teaching—Specialization —School Libraries—School 
ee —appenetas and Furniture—Organization and Curricula in Girls’ 

chools, 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By M. M. Patrison Muir, M.A., Fellow and Prezlector in 
Chemistry in Gonville & Caius College, Cambridge. Part I- 
Elementary. 12mo, 133 pages, $1.50. [Ready. 


This book is offered to teachers and students as the first part of what the 
author bopes may prove a satisfactory and systematic course of Practical 
Chemistry. Section I of the present volume contains experiments of Chemi- 
cal Change, Preparations of Various Compounds, and Reactions of Acids 
Alkalis, and Salts. Section I[, isan Elementary Course of Volumetric Analy- 
sis. Section III relates to Qualitative Analysis of Mixtures containing not 
more than a single metal in any one group. 


PREPARATORY QUESTIONS ON GARDINER’S 


Student’s History of England. 


By R. SOMERVILLE, M.A., Assistant Master of Harrow School, 
12mo, net, 35 cents. 

The questions here printed are intended for use in the preparation of lessons 
for Gardiner’s Student's History of England. Experiencejhas convinced the 
author of the value of such questions in stimulating and directing the atten- 
tion in reading. The writing of the aaswers by the pupil is intended as an aid 
to the preparation of the who.e lesson, but not as the whole preparation of the 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 


An introductory course in Differential Equations for students in 


Classical and E ngineering Colleges, by D. A. Murray, B. A.. 
Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics in Cornell University, 
12M0, 154 pages, $1.90. [Ready. 


The aim of this book is to give a brief exposition of some of the devices 
employed ia solving differential equations. The book pre-supposes only a 


knowledge of the fundamental formule ot integration, and may be described 
as a chapter supplementary to the elementary works on the integral calculus, 

“Itis admirably adapted to its central purpose, as expressed by its title 
and cannot fail to meet a cordial reception at the hands of teachers and stu- 
dents.”"—Prot. E. H. Moors, The University of Chicago. 








Any book will be sent on receipt of price: 
of Reference, to any teacher on request. Address 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 





The publishers will be happy to send their Catalogue, describing more than 1000 Text-books and Works 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


School Law. 


In this department THE SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes monthly abstracts 
of important legal decisions on qnestions of special interest to schools and 
school officers, 








Recent Legal Decisions. 


By R. D. Fisher, Indianapolis. 
SCHOOL BOARD—RESTRAINING ORDER. 


In an action to restrain school directors from permitting the 
use of the school-houses under their charge for sectarian reli- 
gious meetings, and for the holding of public lyceums, it was 
decided that “school buildings for public meetings’ may be 
a use for educational purposes, but it is not the use intended 
by law. 

2. The public schools are for the instruction of pupils, not 
for the instruction or entertainment of others. 

3. Directors may not, when objections are raised, authorize 
the use of a school for sectarian religious meetings, nor for 
any purpose other than school purposes. 

Bender vs. Streabich et al., Directors, Pa 


1897. 


, S. C., July 15, 


SCHOOL OFFICERS—TENURE—VACANCY. 

A school trustee was twice elected his own successor, but 
failed to file a bond within ten days from the beginning of his 
third term, although this is required. (Sec. 7542, Rev. Stat. 
1894.) Nevertheless, as it is provided (Constitution, Art. 15 
and Rev. Stat. 1894 Sec. 225) that an officer shall hold office 
until his successor is elected and qualified, it was decided that 
in this case there was no vacancy. 

Koerner vs. State Ex rel., Judy, Ind., S 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES—BREACH OF CONTRACT—VALIDITY OF ACTS 
WHILE HOLDING OVER. 


C., June 8, 1897. 


1. In an action against a school corporation by a teacher 
who claimed a breach of contract, whereby she had sustained 
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damages, it was decided that the answer that the persons who 
assumed to enter into the contract were not the duly elected 
and qualified trustees, but were mere usurpers, and that for the 
purpose of forestalling the action of the new board, which was 
about to’ be elected, the old board entered into the contract 
mentioned was not sufficient proof that she was not legally 
employed. 

2. Where school trustees have been duly elected and quali- 
fied, they are entitled to hold over until their successors are 
duly elected and qualified. 

3. Where one of such school trustees of a town signed a 
contract with a teacher, and the contract was adopted by the 
board and signed by another member, it became binding upon 
the corporation. 

School Town of Milford vs. Powers., Ind., S. C. 

Note: The new board ignored the contract made with 
plaintiff by the old board and refused to let her teach. She 
recovered damages, and the supreme court affirms the judg- 
ment. The court, however, said that individual members of a 
school board, acting separately, cannot legally employ a 
teacher. Individually, they have no power, but must convene 
as a board, and any contract made by them when not thus 
convened, unless it is afterward fully approved and confirmed 
when legally in session, is not valid. 


SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION—APPROPRIATION FOR 
SALARY. 


Application was made to compel the state treasurer to pay 
a warrant in favor of the state superintendent. Held: That 
the statute (1897 p. 82) making the superintendent’s salary 
payable from the general school fund does not violate the pro- 
vision (Constitution Art. II., Sec 3) that the interest from the 
state fund shall be distributed among the several counties. 
There being no restriction on that portion of the school fund 
derived from taxation, and the superintendent being immedi- 
ately connected with the schools, the writ was granted. 

State Ex rel., Cutting, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
vs. Westerfield, Treasurer, etc., Nevada, S. C., July 19, 1897. 
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SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS—TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES— 
HOLDERS OF STATE NORMAL DIPLOMAS. 


In an action to compel the board of education of a county 
to issue a grammar grade certificate to a teacher, it was held 
that the provision of the constitution (Art. 9, sec. 7,) that coun- 
ty superintendents and boards of education shall control the 
examination of teachers and the granting of certificates, does 
not prohibit the legislature from prescribing on what condi- 
tions these shall be granted; and hence a rule of a county 
board, that holders of state normal school diplomas must have 
had one year’s experience to entitle them to certificates higher 
than the primary grade is not superior to the provision that 
these diplomas entitle holder to grammar grade certificates. 


(Political Code, Sec. 1503, as amended by Statute 1893, p. 
267.) 

Mitchell vs. Winnek, et al., Calf., S. C., July 9, 1897. 
VALIDITY OF APPROPRIATION TO PAY TEACHERS IN STATE 


ORPHANS’ HOME. 


No part of the general school fund can be appropriated to 
pay teachers at the State Orphans’ Home, and the Statute 
1897, p. 82, Sec. 1, in so far as it attempts such an appropria- 


tion, is void. 
State vs. Westerfield, Nev., C., June 18, 1897. 
TAXATION—BONDS--INTEREST—DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL 


—SCHOOL DISTRICTS—CONSOLIDATION—BONDS, 


FUND. 


Where two school districts, one of which had issued bonds’ 
were consolidated, property in what was formerly the district 


that did not issue the bonds was subject to a tax for their 


payment. 
State (Sharp) vs. Froehlich, Collector, N. J., , June 3, 
1897. 
STATE SCHOOL FUND—INVESTMENT—MEETING OF BOARD—RE- 
FUNDING BONDS. 
The commissioners for the management of the state 


school fund shall not invest in any bonds which shall exceed 
10 per cent. of the assessed valuation of the municipality, but 
if the commissioners should do so, the municipality will not 
be relieved from payment. 

2. County commissioners have no right to convene beyond 
the limits of the county; but if they do so, and bonds are is- 
sued to pay a valid indebtedness, and the commissioners for 
a number of years levy and collect taxes for the payment of 
interest upon the bonds, the county is liable for payment of 
the bonds. 

State vs. Board of Commissioners, Kans., S. C., July 


10, 1897. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION—DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL FUND—PAY 
MENT OF WARRANT. 


etc., 


A warrant was issued for the payment of the salary of a su- 
perintendent of scheols. The treasurer received payment, on 
the ground of lack of authority on the part of the school 
board. It was decided that the treasurer has no right to ques 
tion the authority of the board of education in directing the 
application of school funds. 

C., June 26, 1897. 


Summerville vs. Wood Treas., Ala., S. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Old-Time Sweetness Gone. 


The old-fashioned molasses is rapidly 
disappearing as an article of commerce, 
and in its place have come a number of 
sirups, which are more costly and by no 
means as Satisfactory, cueciall to the little 
ones, who delight, as we did am a we were 
young, in having molasses on their bread. 
Most of the molasses goes into the dis- 
tilleries, where it is made into rum, for 
which, notwithstanding the efforts of our 
temperance workers, the demand is con- 
stantly on the increase, especially in the 
New England states and for the export 
trade. The regular drinker of rum will 
take no other liquors in its place if he can 
help it. The darker brown sugars have 
also disappeared, and they are not likely 
to return, owing to the methods of boiling 
and the manufacture. Granulated sugar 
is of the same composition, as far as sac- 
charine qualities are concerned, as loaf, 
cut loaf cube, and crushed, and differs from 
them only in that its crystals do not cohere. 

This is because it is constantly stirred 
during the process of cxystalilaation. 
The Tighter brown sugars taste sweeter 
than the white, for the reason that there is 
some molasses in them. Housekeepers 
have difficulty these days in finding coarse, 
dark sugars, which are always preferred 
for use in putting upsweet pickles, making 
cakes, and similar uses. As they cannot 
et brown sugar any more, it may be well 
or them to remember that they can simu- 
late brown sugar by adding a teaspoonful 
of molasses to each quarter of a pound of 
the white granulated sugar. This combin- 
ation does as well in all household receipts 
—_ call for brown sugar as the article it- 
self. 


A Curious Experiment in Magnetism. 


M. Obalski describes a pretty magnetic 
curiosity to the ‘“ Academie des Sciences.” 
Two magnetic needles are hung vertically 
by a fine thread, their unlike poles being 
opposite one another. Below them is a 
vessel containing water, its surface not 
quite touching the needles. They are 
hung so far apart as not to move toward 
one another. The level of water is now 

uietly raised by letting a further quantity | 

ow in from below. As soon as the water | 
covers the lower ends of the needles they 
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*IVORY SOAP ® 


ir ‘ ry cake + a 
% a stout thread an ave 
‘ perfectly formed cakes 


of convenient size for the toilet 


THe Prooren & Gamace Oo., Owr'rs, 




















begin to approach one another, and when 
they are immersed they rush together. 


Seedless Fruits. 


More important probably than eliminat- 
ing the thorns »n trees and bushes is the 
extermination of objectionable seeds. 
The seeds of oranges, grapes, apples, 
pears, and similar fruits are no longer ab- 
solutely necessary for the production of 
plants and trees. Nature slowly and 
grudgingly relinquishes her right to mature 
seeds,—the secret that she has guarded so 
carefully for perpetuating many of her 
choicest species. Before horticulture was 
reduced to a science, most plants depend- 
ed upon the seeds for their existence, but 
in these modern days, when budded and 
grafted stock give more satisfaction than 
seedlings, they are superfluous to a degree. 
We might not be able to get along without 
any seeds, for seedling stock must continue 
to be raised so long as fruit trees are in de- 
mand, but, as a!l choice stock is budded or 
grafted, the seeds of our leading varieties 
of oranges, lemons, grapes, and apples 
could be easily dispensed with.—Septem- 
ber “ Lippincott’s.” 


Royalty a Luxury. 


The royal family of England costs the 
British government, in round numbers, 
$3,000,000 annually. Of this sum the queen 
receives nearly $2,000,000 a year, besides 
the revenues from the duchy of Lancaster, 
which amount to a quarter of a million. 
The lord lieutenant of Ireland receives 
$100,000 a year for his services and ex- 


penses, and the Prince of Wales $200,000 a 
year. The president of France receives 
$240,000 a year for salary and expenses, an 
'enormous salary, when it is remembered 
|that the republic is sweating under a stvu- 
pendous national debt of over $6,000,000,000 
—the largest debt ever incurred by any 
'nation of the world. Italy can have ten 
thousand men killed in Abyssinia and still 

ay her king $2,600,000 a year. The civil 
fist of the emperor of Germany is about 
$4,000,000 a year besides large revenues 
from vast estates belonging to the royal 
|family. The czar of all the Russias owns 
| in fee simple 1,000,000 square miles of cul- 
tivated land and enjoys an income of $12,- 
|000,000. The king of Spain, little Alfonso 
XIIL., if he is of a saving disposition, will 
| be one of the richest sovereigns in Europe 
|when he comes of age. The state allows 
|him $1,400,000 a year. with an additional 
$600,000 for family expenses. We are said 
to be the richest nation on earth, yet our 
resident’s salary is only $50,000 a year. 
t was only $25,000 from 1789 to 1873. 


The advocates for Vertical Writing need 
not to go far for an argument. It is itself 
its bestargument. Its general appearance, 
plainness, and neatness commend the new 
style, not only to the compositor, but to 
every one who receives correspondence. 
The pens furnished by the Esterbrook 
Steel Pen Co. for this purpose, their Nos. 
556, 570, 571, have exactly such qualities as 
will please the teacher and delight the 
scholar. 





EVERY TABLET 


PEARS’ SOAP 


iskeptat least twelve months 
before it is sold. This can be 
said of no other Soap in the 
world, and good soap, like 
good wine, improves with 
age. 

You may keep Pears’ Soap 
for twenty years in any clim- 
ate, and it will never shrink. 
Every tablet will retain its 
original shape and every ball 
remain a perfect sphere— 
proof positive that there is 
no shrinkage, and that they 
are old and well-matured. 


Unequalled for Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 
Pears’ 100 years old and Pears’ 


better than it ever was. 








Be sure you get Pears’. 
Used everywhere—Sold everywhere, 
Try Pears’ Shaving Stick. 





V¥RILER’S CHARM. 


“UM! Easy Touch!" 
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SEND FOR NEW ART CATALOGUE FREE, 





THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. 


FOR FIRST YEAR GRADES— 


Appletons’ Elementary Reading 
Charts. 
Price, . . $12.50 
FOR SECOND YEAR GRADES— 
Primary Language Studies, 


Part One Price, . ° .« $15.00 


FOR THIRD YEAR GRADES— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two Price, . r . - $15.00 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


or circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPAXY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chiacgo. 
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New Laurels 

for 1897 Columbias and Hart- 
fords—credit that every bicycle 
rider can appreciate. 





We have not seen a 
single spoke in any 1897 Col- 
umbia or Hartford bicycle 
broken through defect. e ee 


THERE’S PROOF OF QUALITY 
AND STRENGTH FOR YOU! « 


1897 Columbia Bicycles 


$75 TO ALL 


ALIKE. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
1897 Hartfords . . . . $50 
Hartford Pattern 2, Women’s 45 
Hartford Pattern |, Men’s . 40 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in your 
vicinity, let us know. 

















The Chicago Drainage Channel. 


The greatest feat of sanitary engineering 
in the world. 

That is what the completion of the 
drainage channel, proper, of the Chicago 
sanitary district, ata expense of $27,000,- 
ooo will represent. It is expected that this 
event will take place within a short time: 
and when it does the occasion will be 
memorable, for this mammoth undertaking 
has been hedged about, from the time it 
was first seriously proposed to the present, 
with almost insurmountable difficulties. 
Indifferent legislators in the assembly of 
the state of Illinois; legislators who were 
interesting themselves in the enterprise 
solely for the purpose of securing “ boodle ;” 
hostility of cities and towns in the territory 
to be affected by the operation of the 
drainage channel; unwillingness of Chi- 
cago citizens to bear the expense of con- 
structing the proposed canal,—these were 
among the contingencies that harrassed 
those who realized the inestimable value 
of the water-way if it were once construct- 
ed, to say nothing of the formidable per- 
plexities attending the actual building, 
such as the excavating of thousands of 
tons of solid rock, the diverting of rivers, 
and the devising of machinery fitted to 
cope with the vastness of the work.—Sep- 
tember “ Lippincott’s.” 


How Grant Impressed His Comrades 
as a West Point Cadet. 


“ He was a lad without guile,” testifies 
General Longstreet. “I never heard him 
utter a profane or vulgar word. He was a 
boy of good native ability, although by no 
means a hard student. So perfect was his 
sense of honor that, in the numerous cabals 
which were often formed, his name was 
never mentioned, for he never did anything 
which could be subject for criticism or re- 

roach. He soon became the most daring 
forsee in the academy.” He had a way 
of solving problems out of rule, by the 
application of good hard sense, and Rufus 
Ingalls ends by saying: ‘“‘ When our school 
days were over, if the average opinion of 
the members of the class had been taken, 
every one would have said: ‘ There is Sam 
Grant; he is a splendid fellow, a good 
honest man, against whom nothing can be 
said, and from whom everything may be 
expected.’ ” . ; ‘ 

One of the keenest observers in his class, 
for a year his roommate, perceived more in 
him than his instructors. “He had the 








most scrupulous regard for truth. He never 
held his word light. He never said an un- 
truthful word even in jest. 

“ He was a reflective mind and at times 
very reticent and somber. Something 
seemed working deep down in his thought 
—things he knew as little about as we. 
There would be days, even weeks, at a time, 
when he would be silent and somber—not 
morose. He was a cheerful man, and yet 
he had these moments when he seemed to 
feel some premonition of a great future— 
wondering what he was to do and what he 
was to become. He was moved by a very 
sincere motive to join the Dialectic Society, 
which was the only literary society we had. 
I did not belong, but Grant joined while 
we were roommates, with the aim to im- 
prove in his manner of expressing himself.” 
—‘ McClure’s Magazine.” 


The Supremacy of Russia, 


Having discovered how Russia arrived 
at her present supremacy, we can deal 
briefly with the-second question we pro- 
posed to ourselves: What does this su- 
premacy mean for the future? We may, 
indeed, answer at once: That depends upon 
what it shall stand for. If Russia is to go 
on maintaining and championing despot- 
ism; if she is to ally herself with other 
despotisms for the suppression of all liber- 
alism in the Old World,—then her suprem- 
7 must prove the greatest possible 
calamity to all that civilization means. If, 
on the contrary, she shall proceed cautiously 
along the path marked out by Peter the 
Great, Catherine II., and Alexander II., 
and shall gradually substitute the noble, 
moral bond of freedom for the coarse, 
material one of despotism, and in so doing, 
shall profit by all the rich experience of the 
Western nations without losing her own 
individuality and becoming a mere imitator, 
—then her supremacy will be what the Old 
World most needs and craves. Culti- 
vated Russia—and she is daily becoming 
more cultivated—demands freedom and 
constitutional government; and this she 
will sooner or later acquire, by fair means 
or by foul, by gradual evolution or by sud- 
den revolution. That, in the process, 
there will spring up serious difficulties, in 
which she may temporarily lose something 
of her wrench A is not unlikely; but what 
she loses in strength she will gain in pres- 
tige and in foreign sympathy. In any case, 
she has no choice in the matter; she must 
go forward or perish from among the na- 
tions.—Prof. Thomas Davidson, in the 
September “ Forum.” 


Headaches Accompanying Catarrhal 
Troubles. 

L.B. Grundy, M. D., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy and Dacesscene, Southern Med- 
ical Coven Atlanta, Ga., says: “ Anti- 
kamnia has given me the most happy re- 
sults inthe headaches and other disagree- 
able head symptoms that have accom- 
panied the late catarrhal troubles prevailing 
in this section. In my practice it is now 
the remedy for headache and neuralgia, 
some cases 
fore resisted everything except morphine. 
I usually begin with a ten grain dose (two 


tablets), and then give one five grain tablet | 


every hour or two until relief is obtained. 
A refreshing sleep is often produced. 
There seem to be no disagreeable after- 
effects.”-—‘ St. Louis Medical Era.” 


A Good Child 


is usually healthy, and both conditions are 
developed by use of proper food. The 
Gail Borden Eaglé Brand Condensed milk 
is the best infant’s food ; so easily prepared 
that improper feeding is inexcusable and 
unnecessary. 
During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. Wins.ow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS ot MOTHERS 
tor their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. {It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
worid, Be sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twentr-five 
cents a bottle. 


— to it which had hereto- | 









The Knickerbocker Series of 


SCHOOL SONGS. 


BOOK I. 


contains fifty easy unison songs for kindergarten and 
the primary grades o* public and private schools, 


BOOK II. 


contains twenty-three two-part songs of moderate 
| difficulty for intermediate grades of publie and pri- 
| vate schools, Edited by F. E, Howarp, Supervisor 
| of Music in Public Schools of Bridgeport, Conn., 


author of “* Child Voice in Singing.” 
Price, 25 cents, each book. 


Octavo editions of these songs, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, can be obtained of the publishers, 





A HANDBOOK ON THE 


TRAINING OF THE CHILD- 
VOICE IN SINGING. 


Including many exercises for daily vocal drill, and 
intended especially for the use of teachers in public 
and private schools and choirs. By Francis E, 
Howarp, Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools 
of Bridgeport, Conn,, and author of *“* The Child- 
Voice in Singing.” 


Price, 35 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
23 E. 37th Street, New York. 


Psychology 
For Ceacher's caiss, nese. Lovl 


This is a new book—one you will need and can use. 
About 260 pages. Our special price, postpaid, #1.10, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 


70 FIFTH AVF., NEW YORK. 


Sho leat looks 


On the subjects of Arithmetic, Spelling, Eng- 
lish, Letter-Writing, Bookkeeping. Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Commercial Law, and 
best Pocket Dictionary, for Public or Private 
schools, are published by 


The Practical Text-Book Co., 


Illustrated catalogue free. Cleveland, O. 


VICTOR WARM 
AIR FURNACE 


It is a Base Burner. 
It isa Great Economizer of Fuel. 
Itisa Low Burner. 


CORNING MANUFACTURING CO., 


CORNING, N, Y. 


School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 


Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 352 Washington Street, 





A TEXT-Book for the use 
of teachers and students 
by C. LLoyp Morcan, 
Principal of University 














THE IDEAL CURRENT-EVEaTS WEEKLY 


The First and ONLy paper giving all the history 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,:3 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs 
Sample free. Pathfinder W+shineton, D C 
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IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
Anything about Life Insurance 


The Prudential 


can tell you, and sell you, any form of policy 
which may be desired. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 












The 


PRUDENTIAL \ is one of the most progressive 
STRENGTH Companies in the world. It has 
of 
GIBRALT AR. Assets, - - x 1 9 54 j O27 
Income, - - 14,158,445 
Surplus, - - 4,034,116 


Write 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. HALL, President. SPRINGFIELD, MaSs,. Henry M. Puttups, Secretary. 





Incorporated 1851. 
> 
Assets to January 1, 1897, - - 
Liabilities, - - - - - - 


$18,546,959.96 
17,205,296.32 


$1,341,663.64 





Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, 
TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK'S. | THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Geod Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 





LITERAL. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin MCK av, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
THE LATEST AND BEST 


INDUCTIVE..... ax 
PsyYCHOLOGY 


By E. A. Kirkpatrick, of the Winona (Minn.) State Normal School. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF MENTAL 
PHENOMENA. 


_ You want a Psychology that will lead to a proper study of children and a cor- 
rect interpretation of the results of such study. This is such a book. 


We claim for it that it is the most practicable book on Psychology for class use in Normal Schools that 
has yet appeared. It leads teachers to see the close connection between a knowledge o: psychology and 
the practical work of the school-room. 


The chapter on Child Study is especially strong and valuable, The whole book gives an admirable 
Preparation for the most valuable kind of Child Study. 

Here are a few ot the schoo's in which it has been introduced : Westfield, (Mass.) State Normal School ; 
Greeley, (Colo.) S. N, S.; Madison (S, Dak.) S. N.S, ; Buffalo School of Pedagogy ; Lowell, (Mass.) Training 
Schoo! ; Philadelphia School for kindergartners ; Univ. of N. C, and many others, 


CLOTH, 208 PAGES, PRICE, 80 CENTS. Special Terms for Introduction. 


Correspondence solicited regarding its use with teachers of psychology, superintendents 
reading circles, etc. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., *Sdsitsivens, New York & Chicago. 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





Ricuarp A. McCurpy, PRESIDENT 





Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Tctal Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 





For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
ume. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound, 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
12 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicage 








It is hardly necessary to urge 
upon the teacher the necessity 
for the pupil to study current 
|history, so that when he goes 
‘out into the world he may be an 
‘intelligent actor in its affairs. 
The pupils now in the schools 
are to be the future voters and 
office-holders, and it is the duty 
of the teacher to see that such 
are acquainted with all matter 
of current interest. Our TIMES 
is designed especially to aid the 
teacher to do this. It will train 
the child to be an intelligent 
reader of the events of real im- 
portance. This paper is pub- 
lished monthly at only 30 cts. a 
year; clubs of two or more sub- 
scribers 25 cts. each. Sample 
free. E. L. Kettocc & Co.,, 
61 East oth St., New York. 


This year we offer a fine Dissecrep Mar or THe 
Unirep States for 35 cents, with the paper; 2 te = 
subscriptions, 30 cents each ; 10 to 25 subscriptions 
28 cents each; 25 and over, 25 cents each, 


ag RA Bhi 
ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tenes, 20c. peor sq. in., minimum price, 
$2.00. 
Line Etchings, 7e. per s¢.in., minimum price, 
75c. 








Sou 4-7 by sent ao oon oo epi after 
cuts ap in the paper, as all cuts m lspesed 
of shortly after pu lication. Address 





E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 6:E. gth St., New Yerk. 
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Balmon’s Grammar, L. G. & Co. 



































































askervill & Sewell’s, A. B.C. 
Chast's (s += oe 

Harper & Burgess, - 
marvey's (2) ie 

Holbrook’s Grammar, ned 
Long’s (3), pos 
Lyte’s, pa: 
Maxwell’s (3), - 
Metcalf’s (2) ° 

‘ar rk’s, ch 
Swinton’s (2) * 
March’s An Saxon, Harper 
srish’s Gia... . Anal, by . a 

ed's M. M. &, Go. 
Reed & Kellogg’s (8), 
Raub’s (2), Weenee 
Brown’s (3), w.w 
Normal Course (4) 8. B. & Co. 
Pete re pS dy 4 Co 
r ’s Lang. (2), nn & Co. 

Whitney & Lock ” 


Water’s Cobbett’s ey 


. & Co. 

Shidon’s (2) Lang, a ' Id 
Patterson's (2) - = 
me’s Lovell 
— eed’s L. &8. 
Hare's 8, <8) E. & Bro. 


ris’, 
Buehler’s Ex. in Engli bh, 
Waabler glis yerper 


Latin, 
Arrowsmith & wanes, 8, A. B.C. 
Coy’s Latin Lesson, - 
rt’s Inscriptions, 

arper & Burgess’s Primer, “ 
Harper & Miller’s Aeneid “ 
Harper & Tollman’s Gal. War, 
Lindsay’sCornelius Ropes, ” 
Lord’s Cicero-Laelius 
Amicitia, 
—-- & Arrowamith’s Rom. | 


Rock wood's Cicero’s Cato, 
Jobnson’s Tacitus, A. 8. B. &Co. 
Jobnson’s Persius, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Blair’s Pronunce’n, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Hayes & Mason’s Grammar 


“ 


W. iB. Clit 
Allcroft & Haydon Syntax a 
B. Clive 
Gildersleeve's (2). U.P. oe 
Latin Classics (18 L. 8. & 


Lowe & Butler’s Helvet,S.F ‘eCo. 
a. & Sanford’s vis 


Rom. 8. 
Lowe & Ewing’ 8 Cesar, 


8. 
Rigg’s Cicero & Cesar, S$ F rte 
Chase&Stewart’ — tyr, E. &Bro. 


Aeneid, 
Cicero, 
Horace, 
Bennett's G a ay abe 
ett’s ram., Allyn & Baco 
Kelsey’ — Wai " i. 


Lindsa, &nolline x — 
Reife’ ev Viri Rom asyLes, "as 
Scudder’s ist Keader, 
eee et rgil, Macm. 
Hart & Osborn’ (Vir.), D. McKay 
Heileg’s (Ovid) 


Clark’s Cesar, ” 

accus me 
Beeber’s Livy, sat 
Allen & Greenough, geen, be 


nn & Co. 
- Latin (7), ~. 
Collar’s 


College Series Latin; 
Greenough’'s 
McCabe’s Burgham (3), E. H. B. 
Cook’s Latin Course, Macm. 
Latin Classics (68) - 

The shortest Ros d to Caesar. 


“ 
“ 








Ritchie-Pruse Comp. L. G. & Co. 
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Jobnston’s Chesro; 8. F. & Co. 
Jones’ ist Less., Griggs 
Latin Gram. . & Bro. 
Rolfe’s Nepos, Allyn & Bacon 
Clark’s orace D. Mc Kay 
Livy, ” 


Latin and Greek Classics. 
University Tutorial qortes 


live. 
Logic. 
Schuyler’s, A. B.C 
Daviss’- “Inductive, Ha 
‘ eiton’s B. Clive 
Gregory’s, E. & Bro. 
Hedges’ A. & Son 
Jamieson’s - 
Atwood’s Ele. B. L. Co 
l’s, Sheldon 
McCosh’s, Scribner 
nto’s a 
Law. 
Commercial Law, W. &. R. 
Business ” ” 
Commercial Law. P.T.B.Co. 
Commercial Law, oO. M. P. 


.— Literature. 


Brooke’ 

Cathcart’s Lit. Reader, 

Matthew’s, 

he a ‘8 is), - 
Watkins’ nes 

Gray’s Practical Lesson, Harper 

Robertson’s History of 

oe ame. & Br. Auths., F. V. I. 

-B.C 


Fancgast 's (2), H. H. & Co. 
Shaw Sheldon 
Bhatedel’s First t Steps, L.&8 
Underw ood Om a8 Authors, = 
Trimble’s (2) E. & Bro. 
oe Outlines, Scribner 


migher Mathematics. 
Church’s Desc. Geom. 





A. B.C 
Music. 
Franklin Sq. (8), Bi ned 
Greene’s (3), rner 
Cecilian § ystem (5), 8. B & Co. 
Normal Course (4), 
Supplementary {. 7” 
Livermore’ 8, G & Co. 
Lewis’, (2), 
Mason & feasie’s, » 
W hiting’s Music Cyeme (6) 
D.C. H.&C 

Whiting*s Reader, = 
Whiting’ 8s Chorus Book, ‘“ 
Riverside Song Book, H.M.&Co. 
Hunt’s History of, Scribner 
| = ah 8, 8. B. & Co. 

riggs’ is 
Jobn W. Tuft’s. 8, “ 
Zuchtmann System, K.-R. Co. 


Manual Training. 


Compton’) jet s yes, Jessens in 

king, A. B.C 

Hoffman’s Sloyd ystem 
Worki 


ood Working. “<4 
Salomon’s (2), 8. B. & Co. 


Mythology. 
arog: . ‘semene 
Dwight 
White’ = 
Aiken’s Mind & Mem. Tr. Ha 

Edward’s Hand Book, E.& —~ 
Murray, Scribner 


Nat. Hist. and Zoology. 


Burnett’s Zooleny A. B.C. 
Hooker’s Nat. Hist. es 
Needham’s Ele. pee » 
Steele’ 8 Ly be 
Tenney’ at. Hist. ” 
Orton’s Zoology, Harper. 
Green’s -B. L. Co. 
Colton’s “ D. C. H. & Co. 
Thompson’ 8 Zoo., Appleton 
Howe’s Every Bird. B. W. 


Behrens’ laicroscope in Bot’y, 
Mosses of North America, 


Handbook of Tavertebeats Se = 
°o 


Ogy, 
Microscopical Anatomy a 
Embry ey 
Manual’ for Stud 
Manual of Taxi 
Botanical Micro Chemistry, “ 9 
Bacteria Investigation, ped 
Vegetable Histology, as 


Psychology and Men. Phil. 


Halleck’s Phy.& Psy.Cul. A. B. Cc 
Putnam’s Ele. 


of Insects, * “ 
ery, 





Phy. 

Roark’s Phy. in Education, “ 
Browne’s (4), Har arper. 
Davis’, , 
Dewey a bid 

Allyn & Bacon 
Sully's s Prychology (2) iit Heo. 
| 
Haven’s Men. Phi, Sheldon 
Compayre’ 8 Phy., . & 8. 
Davis 8. B. & Co. 
Poland’ 8, sa 


Penmanship.* 
Appleton’s Standard(21), A. B. Cc 
Barnes’ National (12), 

Eclectic (19 cs 


Spencerian (22), bes 

J niver sity P. Co. 
Elisworth’s (12) Werner. 
Graphic (17), vell 
Hill’s (12) LS. & 8. 
Butler's (6), E. H. B. & Co. 
Business Standard (7), ” 
Economic (3), P.&P. 
Heath’s (10) D. C. H. & Co, 


Duntonian (9) . B. & Co. 
Manual of Business Writit “% P 








Vertical Penmanship 
American (7) 


Spencerian (18), = 
Swisher'’s (5), = 

*s (8), L. 8.&58 
zeomet (10), S. B. & Co. 

nn’s, Ginn & Co. 
Galles ( E. H. B. & Co. 
Potter & Putnam’ #(0), Pa P. 
Heath’s (6) . C. H & Co 
Sheldon’ 3 y = (), Sheldon 
Common — ‘ , Lovell 
Elisworth’s, (6) Werner 

Phys. and Hygiene. 

Johonnot & Bouton’s A. B.C, 
Kellogg’s (2), "7 

ith’s (2), > 
Steele’s “ 
Tracy’ 536 
Walker's Allyn & Bacon 
Dung!ison’s (2), Werner. 
pockalew & Lewis’, Lovell. 
Brand’s. L. 8. & 8. 

ay’s, m; Wood 
Cutter’s Series (3), J. ". L 
Blaisdell’s A Ginn & Co. 
Ph ane &Health (8), E. as & Co. 

s. 


ate a'shore’s, 
Foster & Shore’s 

Thornton’s, we Co. 
Baldwin’s, (3) ner 
Ames Theory of Physics, ee 


Moral Phil. and Ethics. 


A. 8S. B. & Co. 
a one. 








Janet’s El. of Morals A. B. Cc. 
tam 's Moral Ph hil. 
Have heldon 
Macken sie’ 's Ethics, ¥ . ove 
Poland’s, 8. B, & 
Robinson’s, 

Phonography. 
- se A (Pitman) A. B.C. 
Mu Harper. 
Complete Instructor, Pitman. 
Phrase . pi 
Dictionary, * 
Correspondence, sa 





Cross’. riggs 
ponpel, (2) Pho. Inst. 
ers 

Phrase Book, pd 
Pictionary, ” 

sgoodbi.’s Phonetic, W.& R° 
Practical Shorthand, P. T. B.Co. 
Light Line Eames, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Stowell’s (3), 8. B. & Co. 
Baldwin’s, (3) Werner 

Readers. 

gppletons (6), -B. Cc 
Harper’s (6), aa 
McGuffey’s (6), ee 
Swinton’s (7), ¢ 
March’s AngloSaxon Harpers 
Holmes’ (5), U.P. Co 
Davis’ (4), o 
New Normal (5), Werner 
Werner Prim 





Continental (5) Mutual Book Co. 


Buck rn 
Cleveland’s (3), LS” 
Ward’s Rat. Meth. (6) S. B. & So. 
Normal Course (8), 





Patriotic (16), J. B. L. Co 
Phonetic Reader, Morse Co. 
cena s (8), Ginn & Co. 
Hazen’s (5), B& Co. 
Butler’s by ba 
Monroe’ 6) ” 
New Dextys Primer P.&P. 
Vertical - ” 


Riverside Primer & Reoter 


Town’s (6), 
New Franklin, (5), 


M. & Co. 
A. &Son 


Sheldon 
Pollard’s, Ww. P. House. 
Supedemmentery Readies. 
Rickoff 
Eclect ay (6), s 
McGuffey’s (6) = 
organ’s 
Standard (7), o 
Swinton’s (4), may 
Klein’s. A. 8. B. & Co. 
Shep Ladden’ 3 A. 8. >. A = 


Harper’s Sch. Classics, 
Thompson’s Fairy 6 Ps Fable. 


orse Co, 
Golden Rod Books, U.P. Co 
Standard Literature bon 
Drake’s (3), Scribners 
Wright 


YS \rervers (2), . s. &8, 
Young Folk’s Lib. (9),8. B. & Co. 
Lovejoy's Sup. neat, ¢ (9), 


Mason 
Norton’s (6), D. C. . & Co. 
Riverside Series H. M. & Oo. 
Morris’ Hist. sees, 3. B. LL. Co. 
Columbian 


Macmillan’ 8 aa. Lib. (20) etm. 





MenGeve, Nat. Hist. oo 
Coo 
Herpick’s 
Hooker's 


yonenney's 8 (6), 


ae 


rre: 

Base” Plant Life 
Bass’ Animal “ 

W right’s Nature (4), 


Readers, Historical. 


D.C. H. & Co. 


ry 





Gail Hamilton’s A. B.C, 
Johonnot’s (6), se 
Sheperd’s - 
Skinner’s oad 
Morris’ (4). J. B.L. — 


Macmillan’s, (7 
Burton’s Hist. 
Dodee®, 


Blaisde’s ¢ 
Biaisdel 's Civil War, 
Monroe’ eid 
Green’s English, Harper 
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Temperance Physiology. 
Authorized Series (8), A.B.U 
Eclectic (3), oe 
——_ (3), 
Lon “8 

King’s (5), 
Picturesque (5) 
Dunton’s (6), 


Spelling. 


Rosstagen’s (2), 
nk 

pocumey” 8 Revised 
Metcalf’ 

Natural Speller & Word Bk. 
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L as 
= 
8.B.& C0, 


A. B.C 
“ 



























Pooler’s “ 
$winton’s (3), “ 
ansell’s. U. P. Co 
uckwalter’ 8 2. We 

owe A Ay Gr Lovell 

Gilbe L.8.& 

Normal “8), B.& 

Monroe’s (4), E. H. B. & Co 

New American(3), = 

Morse Speller, Morse Co 

Seventy Lessons w. 

Sheldon’s, Sheldon 

Patterson’s, * 

Hunt & Gourley’s, « 

Li pincott’ 8, U.P.Co, 
estlake’ 8, Ee. & Bro. 

Beitzel’s, C. 8. Co. 

Spelling, P. T. B. Co, 

Pollard’s. W. P. House. 

Science. 

W.B.Clive 

Electricity # 
teps, J.B. L. Co 
C. H. & Co. 

Laboratory" 

Macm. 
3 . in Physics. 
Morse Co. 
Thornton’s Physiog. L. G. & Co. 

Woodhbull’s Object Lessons * 


Dana’s pee OM J. os Sons 
Webb—Enginee: 

Merriman. Brooks’ rv., 
Deschanel’ Nat. Phil, Appleton 
Appleton’s Sch. Physics A. B.C. 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy “ 
Steele’s Popular Physics 
Kiddie’ 8 Physics 


“ 








Readers, Geographical. 
Geographical Reader A. B.C. 





Meads ae 8. B. & Co. 
Gage’? (4) Ginn & Co. 
Davis’ Mental Phil. S.B. & Co, 
Robinson Se pillip’ 3s Natural 
ess 
= iL. "3. B. L. & Co 
Le Conte’s Geology Appleton 
Thompson’s Zoology “ 
Gillespie Surveying 
Tylor’s Anthropology, 
Barker's Physics H. H&Ce 
Hall & Bergen 8 Phys. * 
Kerne’s Plants Ps 
Packard’s Zoology (3), a 
Sedgwick s Biology 
Dana’ ¥ Faeeey, A. B. Cc 
LeCon 
bitrord’s le, Phys. T.B.& = 
Winchell’s 
jouston’ *s Pb nystes, (8) E. a bre 
Dodge’s =e a ‘ Phys. Harper 
Carhart & Chute iyme . " 
Nature’s By- meh, orse Co 
The Student’s Lyall Harper 












and original process. 





Durability, and Smoothness. 


EAGLE VERTICAL PENS. ' 


No. 1. Medium Point. 






EAGLE PENCIL co = 
VE CAL NO 


NEW YORK 


No. 2. Medium Fine Point. 


AMERICA’S TRIUMPH 





No. 4. Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SLANT OR ORDINARY WRITING. 


Send 


for Samples. 


EAGLE PENCIL COPIPANY, 


Works: 703 to 725 East 13th St, 





NEW YORK, 


Office and Salesroom : 


They are made of the finest steel, specially prepared, by the latest improved American machinery, through an entirely new 
We can confidently assert that there is no make, Foreign or Domestic, equaling the same for Uniformity, 
That the Eagle Vertical Pens have been pronounced to be the best, is attested by their increasing 
adoption for use in the Schools of the numerous Cities, and in many instances where other makes were previously tried. 


Of the numerous styles of other Steel Pens which we manufacture we recommend the No. E 170 for Primary Grades, and the 
Nos. E 120, E 410, E 460, E 470, E 480, for advanced or higher grades. 


377-379 Broadway. 
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WEBSTER'’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY / CAUTION. De,20t be, deceived in buying small so-calted 


ments of the International in the various sizes bear our trade-mark on 
the front cover as shown in the above cuts. 
















Webster’s International ‘&,, 


The One Great Standard Authority, 


So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 


Justice U.8. Supreme Court. Dictionary. 


IT IS THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, BECAUSE 


Words are easily found. Pronunciation is easily ascertained. Meanings are easily learned. 
The growth of words easily t , and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity 
of quantity characterizes itsevery department. Itis thoroughly reliable. 


Hon. Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of New 
York, says :—The International is easily king among books, and royally gives for the asking 
just the information needed and just enough of it. We should be a better educated people if 
a copy of this work could be placed in every home and school library in the land. 








pgy~Specimen pages sent on application to 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 





= 


books: 
FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING, For Greded and District Schools ; 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, for High Schools, Normals, and Academies ; 
NEW COPPLETE BOOKKEEPING, for Business Schools. 


Some of the reasons why these books are so popular are: They simplify the subject ; reduce 
the work of the teacher; fascinate and stimulate the pupil ; are up-to-date~ are high in gr.de 
and low in price. 


Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of Commercial and Common School Text- 
Books sent to teachers and school officers, 


 CRCVCVVVSESVSSSVSVSVSSSESESSESTTVSEVEVUEVOS 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


$ WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 
XN 

: 

$ 

$ $ 

$ $ 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. CHICAGO: 334 Dearborn Street. $ 


GIN KX QQ \) 
CORO VS VE SVSEOS SS VESVBVSSSSSSVSSSESSEBVEBVSB 


TEXT-BOOKS have by sheer force of superior merit and origin- 
ality won their way into schools in all parts of the country. 
Teachers who have used these books unhesitatingly pronounce them the most Teachable, 
and Labor-Saving works on the subject now in print. The series comprises three 
7 
SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL COPY-BOOKS cece 
On the ‘Natural Slant of 75 Degrees. 
Illustrated Writing Primer for Beginners. 
SHORT COURSE - FOUR NUMBERS, | REGULAR COURSE - EIGHT NUMBERS. 
Smith’s Intermedial Writing Charts. 
EIGHT CHARTS, TEN NUMBERS. 


Smith’s Superior Steel Pens. 
White’s School Com 


For School and General Use 





Sses. 





Specimen pages of copy books free Correspondence Solicited 


H. P, SMITH PUBLISHING C0,, 1 Gast roth st., NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Ventilating Wardrobes 


These Wardrobes closed with FLexirdtp Doors 
combine Hyctenic features with Economy inFLoor 
Space. Approved by the best sanitary engin- 
eers and adopted by the most advanced schools. 

We are patentees and manufacturers of Fiex- 
IFOLD COILING AND SLIDING PARTITIONS FOR SuB- 
Divi6ING Larce Rooms without posts or mullions. 





















We send our tliustrated catalogue free. 
Lt will interest you. 


FLEXIBLE DOOR & SHUTTER CO., —— 
74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. - 

















EVERY TEACHER 


finds daily in her work some new and 


perplexing problem to solve. With 


The Teacher's 


Practical [_ibrary 


at hand for consultation, the answer 
may always be found . 








It will cost you nothing to have this 
Library placed upon your table for 
inspection . 


Send postal-card for 


mentioning this paper 


particulars, 
AGENTS WANTED 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Publishers. 


72 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Self Culture 


A MAGAZINE OF KNOWLEDGE 

SELF CULTURE is a comparatively new 
magazine, but it has quickly won its way to 
the front rank as a high class literary and 
educational monthly. The magazine now 
has a circulation of 70,000 copies monthly. 
It may confidently be said that no similar 
publication has within so short a time elici- 
ted like public appreciation. 

The following well-known writers have 
contributed articles of keen interest to its 
pages during the past six months; Prof. J. 
3. McMaster, C. E., Ph.D ; Goldwin Smith, 
D.C. L.; Wm. Clark, LL.D.; D. O. Kel- 
logg, D.D.; Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Major- 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Prof. F. L. Pattee, 
Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, LL.D.; Sidney Whit- 
man, George Iles, Sir Walter Besant, Mel- 
ville E. Stone, and others of equal note. 

Every number of SELF CULTURE is rich 
in good reading. 

If you are not familiar with SELF CUL- 
TURE send for a specimen copy and _pros- 
pectus before making up your list of peri- 
odicals for this winter’s reading. Send to- 
day! THE WERNER COMPANY, 
Publishers of SELF CULTURE,Akron, Ohio. 





Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 
Single copies, aoc. each. 
Sample copy, 1oc., to readers of Scnoo. Journat. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

We publish systems of 

Bookkeeping, 

Actyal Business Practice, 

Office Training, and 

Commercial Arithmetic, 
adapted to Common Schools, High Schools, Acad- 
emies and Colleges. 

Our Business Practice converts the bookkeeping 
class into a community of business firms who dea! 
with one another in various transactions, introduc- 
ing banking, railroading, wholesaling, commission, 
real estate, and insurance. Fer catalogues and 
samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
A Successful Book. 
MORNING BELLS Bz WA. Ocpeny, Bright. 


and High Schools. Thousands are sing from 
it. Price, 50c.a copy. One sample copy to Super- 
intendents or Teachers on receipt of asc. in stamps. 











Specimen pages free. The W. W. WHITNEY 
do. Publishers, No. 9 Wells St., Toledo, O. 
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€ need rest and toning up when 3 
@ they have been worn out by § 
> overwork or strain. This rest § 
they get from a pure tonic like ¢ 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The “BEST” Tonic g 
made from malt, the concentra- # 
ted food, in a soluble form, and 
hops, the gentle nerve tonic. 

abst Malt Extract builds up § 
the nervous and the physical § 
system;cures nervousness, head- ¢ 
ache, indigestion, and makes 8 
you hearty and strong. : 
P — Sold by all druggists at 25c. @ 
Pa a bottle oS 12 for fon 3350 { 








Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address, All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run norisk, 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or alikinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas, These are Special In. 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc. 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o: Teas and get them 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Cexts Per Pourd 
Oolong, black - - - 25, 80, 35, 40, 50 


Mixed, black and grote - - - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
Japan, uncolored - - 25, 85, 40, 50 
English Breakfast, black- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
ong Hyson,green - - = , 85, 40, 50 
I al,greene - - - = 25, 35, 40, 50 


Gunpowder, green - - - 25, 35, 50 
5un-Sun 2p Tea, black with greentea flavor 70 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea. black with green tea flavor 70 
Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 





Basket-Fired, Javan, black - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Sun-Dried Japan es « 50 
Assams _- + - = =; = 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes - "2 
Finest Brands of Ceylon Tease 50, 70, 80, 1 
Roasted Coffees <« + - -« 18, 23, bs, + 


Send this “ad.” and 10c, in stamps and we will 
ey fy 4lb, of any kind of Tea you may ooteet. 
st imported. Good Teas and Coffees 
per ib. We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 

EAS on receipt of this **ad,”’ and $2.00, This is a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ~. 
©. Box 289. 


31 sat, 33 Vesey St., New York. 





Systematic Collections 


Minerals, Rocks. Invertebrate-Animals 


wok less than one-half the usual price, 40 Mimerals or 
40 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate fragments) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $350. Bach collec- 
tion in strong cloth covered case, with ‘separate ook 
Sor oct Lee = and accompanied with bs boo 
f 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. 
MAPS, PRANT « RN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 


Eowin. E, Hower, 
612 17TH Street, N. W., Wasuincoton, B.C. 


When writing mention THE JOURRAL. 








history and resources of Alaska, etc. The 
little book is bound in paper with a most 
| attractive front cover design, and contains 
| several maps and numerous other illustra- 
| tions. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


Edward Bellatny’s New Book. 


Some years ago Edward Bellamy pub- 
lished a book treating of industrial and 
social problems that probably attracted 
more attention than any in this line during 
the past twenty-five years. ‘Looking Back- 
ward” was praised by enthusiasts as the 
long-sought-for solution of questions that 
have perplexed the wisest, as without a flaw 
in its reasoning, as pointing to the way to 
an era of peace and good will—free from 
war, free from commercial strife, free from 
the bickerings of capital and labor. AIl- 
though the success of the book was very 
great, the author and others felt that 
further explanatien was needed. It was 
necessary for him not only to show how 
the new order had been established and 
what it was like, but to say how it had dis- 
placed the old. Mr. Bellamy’s system, 
which is state socialism pure and simple, is 
described in his new book “ Equality.” 

In “ Equality ” he not only upholds the 
assertions of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that “all men are created equal,” and 
that they have right to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” but he evolves 
a system by which he holds they will be 
kept equal. As in “ Looking Backward ” 
we are carried forward with the sleeper, 
Julian West, over a hundred years into a 
state of society totally different from our 
own, only in “ Equality ” everything is ex- 
plained in detail. Private property has 
disappeared and the state owns everything, 
—giving each worker, at the beginning of 
each year, script equal to his share of the 
wealth production for the year, which he 
may use as he likes. This script is ex- 
changed for necessities anywhere, and of 
course makes money unnecessary. The next 
yoer a new mee is made on the 
yasis of equali Women have the same 
rights as men and their sphere of industry 
is greatly widened. Fashion is a thing of 
the past. An electrical contrivance enables 
one to sit in his home and not only hear 
but see things going on miles away. Other 
inventions have so reduced the call for 
writing that it has become alostart. San- 
itary science has brought houses to per- 
fection; only a few nineteenth century 
houses remain as _ historical curiosities. 
Crime has nearly disappeared the few re- 
fractory members of society being placed 
in a colony by themselves. 

The curious reader will ask how the old 
order was replaced by thenew. The author 
often speaks of the great revolution, but 
does not explain how it came about until 
near the end of the book. He says that 
that the railroads, telegraphs, etc., were 
first taken by the state. The advantages 
were so great that other classes asked to be 
taken under control, the movement gaining 
momentum as it progressed, until all classes 
of workers were under government control, 
and the eqnality basis was fully estab- 
lished. 

Most people will look upon Mr. Bellamy’s 
plan as one —— of accomplishment. 
It is impossible, they will say, to abolish 
private property, it is impossible to make 
men equal, and it is absurd to suppose that 
an equal distribution of benefits could be 
maintained because it presupposes well- 
nigh perfection in human nature. Mr. 
Bellamy is an acute and vigorous thinker, 
however, whose ideas will receive attention 
from social scientists; some of them may 
bear fruit in practice. We are no doubt 
living in a transition period. Who can tell 
what a hundred years will bring forth? 
Perhaps there will be as much advance 
socially, industrially, and politically on our 
condition in one hundred years as we are 
in advance of that of Sir Thomas More’s 
time. ‘ Utopia” has never been fully real- 
ized ; will ‘‘ Equality ” ever be? (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York.) 








CHA 


Scrofula 


Manifests itself in many different ways, like 
goitre, swellings, running sores, boils, salt 
rheum and pimples and other eruptions. 
Scarcely a man is wholly free from it, in some 
form. It clings tenaciously until the last vestige 
of scrofulous poison is eradicated from the blood 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands of voluntary 
testimonials tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positively, per 
fectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





act harmoniously vith 
Hood’s Pills Hood's Sarsaparilla. 250. 


LIN 





“COLLARS 
eVERSIBLE 2 CUFFS. 


Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 
Why they excel the linenkind: They kee 
their’ sha pe, will not wilt. Both sides are 
made of fine cloth, re-enforced by a centre 
. Perfectly laundered and finished. 
NOT TO BE WASHED. 


Just wear, reverse, and then discard. 


ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 


Ifnot found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and styie 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
qe is wal Ww | sw 

















TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have beet: made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway- and 11th St., NEW YORE. 











ee ere ew 
Pat the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


, The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


> Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
OSes gsezszseserze 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students ef 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 





Mining Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Seer ow Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospecting. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY. Pox 1050 Scranton, Pa. 


Buckeye | Bell | Foundry 





E.W.V: nati,Ohie. 
-—— Bare oop" > Church | Bol p! LF 
hest Grade. 
Belis. Founders > io 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, —— a 


WESF YR. ¢, her. “Ts ‘sae, 


Descriptien and priees on appviicatt: # 


FEE'S 


Mail instruction. rs 
Address W. G. CHAFFEE. 





guort- “HAND SCHOOL. 
rticular 

BRS. tica) in st Lesson, Free. 

Oswego, N 
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College and 


of books would 


Strawbridge 
& Clothier, 
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School Text=-Books. 


All the leading Text-Books now inus e 
in the various colleges, academies and 
schools can be procured at our store 
at reasonable prices. 


terested in educational work to examine 
such text-books as may be desired for 
personal or class use. Library committees 
and others contemplating the purchase 


store or correspond with us. 


- 
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We invite all in- 








| 


do well to visit our 


Philadelphia. 
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‘Literary Notes. 


The “Third Year in French,” by L. C. 
Syms, issued by the American Book Co., 
deviates in no way from the plan adopted 
in the first two volumes. As compared 
with the preceding books of the series the 
lessons show a marked progression. The 
study of verbs, the basis of the whole method | 
is still given the same importance. The 





study of French syntax is continued and | 
completed, and special attention is given to | 
all points which may prove to be specially | 
difficult for English-speaking students. The | 
book contains many extracts in French and 
English which bear the names of well-known 
authors. 
Henry Holt & Co. announce for imme- 
diate publication ‘“* The Elements of Com- 
parative Zoology,” by Prof. J. Sterling 
Kingsley, of Tufts college. While con- 
taining the usual text-book information, it 
will be more than usually full of laboratory 
illustration, and will make a special feature 
of suggestive questions under “ Compar- 
isons.” The same house will issue early in 
September, “Laboratory Directions in 
General Biology,” by Harriet Randolph, 
instructor in Bryn Mawr college; an “ Out- 
line Introductory to Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason,” by Prof. R. M. Wenley, of the 
University of Michigan, and a new and 
much enlarged edition of Hall and Bergen’s | 
«* Text-book of Physics.” 


The Riverside Literature Series has re- 
cently been adopted in the schools of the | 
States of Montana, Utah, and Missouri, and 
the city of Baltimore. A new catalogue of 
the series, containing the tables of contents | 
of all the one hundred and thirty-two issues 
and other valuable information, including 
a grade card which shows what numbers 
have been chosen for the different grades 


of school work in twenty representative 
cities, may be had free on application to 
the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


The directors of the Old South Work 


guages, and a study of the different elements 
of English, showing the growth of our 
language from its original Germanic, 
French, Latin, Greek, and other roots into 
a new language of greater strength and 
universality than its predecessors. 


A “Catalogue of Kindergarten Litera- 
ture” is issued by the Kindergarten Liter- 
ature Co., Women’s Temple, Chicago. It 
zives the name, author, and price of such 
Cooks as are indispensable to all who are 
interested in child-culture, selecting the 
best from all publishers. The list contains 
books of story, song, and game, and 
nature study, all fresh and suitable subject 
matter for daily use in the nursery, kinder- 
garten, and school. There are books also 
especially for parents, kindergartners, read- 
ing circles, etc. 

The Burroughs Brothers Co: (Cleveland) 
announce a new and handsome limited 
edition of the famous “ Lincoln and Doug- 
las Debates.” The original edition of 1850 
has now become so scarce that the book is 


|almost unprocurable, and then only at an 


excessive price. This edition strictly lim- 
ited to 750 copies,each numbered, will be 
printed by John Wilson & Son, at the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, on fine laid 
paper from type which will be distributed 
as soon as the book is printed. 


Count Pierre de Coubertin is one of the 
most interesting of the Frenchmen of the 
new generation. Although belonging to 
the old regime, he is in politics a Repub 
lican. Young Coubertin has especially de- 
voted himself to the study of American in- 
stitutions, and among other works has 
written one on American universities. He 
was the founder of the recent Olympian 
games at Athens, and wrote for “ The Cen- 
tury’ an account of them. He has contrib- 
uted to the September number of the same 
magazine a paper of personal reminiscences 
of French “ Royalists and Republicans.” 
He tells about the little court around the 
Count de Chambord, and describes some 
of the leading modern Republicans of Paris. 
The article has two striking illustrations 
by Castaigne. 


The Western Publishing House 358 





some time ago published in their valuable 
series of Old South Leaflets the memoir 
of Elder Brewster, from Bradford’s “ His- 
tory of Plymouth Plantation,” and also | 
Bradford’s “ First Dialogue,” which has so 
high a historical value on account of its | 
notices of John Robinson, Clifton, Barrow, | 
and other fathers of the Pilgrim Fathers. | 
They have now responded farther to the 
warm interest in the old Plymouth governor | 





| which has been awakened by the return of | commendations 
his famous history from England to Amer- | 


Dearborn street, Chicago, issues Pollard’s 
“ Advanced Speller,” which is made upon 
a new plan. This speller is designed to 
give pupils the power to pronounce and 
spell words independently and correctly. 
It is intended to train them in habits of 
noting with accuracy the component parts 
of a word and, without reference to the 
dictionary, to form an opinion of its cor- 
rect pronunciation. The book has received 
from many prominent 
|educators and has been widely adopted in 


ica, by issuing a leaflet containing Cotton | the schools. 


Mather's “Life of Bradford,” from the 
‘‘ Magnalia,” together with the companion | 


life of Ggvernor Winthrop. +} 


The purpose of “A Study of English 
Words,” by J. M. Anderson (American 
Book Co.) is to furnish in a form suitable 
for school or private study a summary of 
the most important facts relating to the 


general principles of language growth as 
exemplified in the Indo-European lan 


A year ago the Klondike gold region was 
hardly known; now its fame is world-wide, 
|and itis attracting thousands of seekers 
|after wealth. There is a general desire to 
| know more about the new and wonderful 
| El Dorado, Charles Frederick Stansbury 
| was one of these seekers after information 
| who, not finding what he wanted, proceeded 


| English language, with special reference | to compile a volume on the subject for the 
| to the growth and change of English words. | benefit of other inquirers. 
| The work includes a brief statement of the | country, tells how to get there, gives the 


It describes the 


experience of returned Klondikers and the 
|mining laws, furnishes a summary of the 
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The Educational System of 


ROUND HAND VERTICAL WRITING 


Prepared by ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Public ols, Springfield, Mass, 
THE SERIES COMPRISES: 





8s 
THREE INTERMEDIATE BOOKS, 1, 2, and 3,(Nos. 1 and 2 

FOUR LARGE BOOKS, 4, 5, 6 and 7—size, 714 x 8% inches. 
A BOOK OF BUSINESS AND SOCIAL FORMS—size, 744 x 84 inches. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 
Seate of Three Different Sizes, adapted to the size of des«s used by pupils in the different grades. 
A Round Hand with short loops, combining legibility and rapidity of movement with natural and 

graceful formation of letters. 

Artistic Ilustrations in the Primers and lower numbers. 

Absence of Confusing Ruling. 

Aaa of Vocabulary and subject matter of copies to requirements of regular work in the various 
grades. 

Movement Exercises which are essential to the mastery of a rapid and legible hand. 

Large School-Room Wall Charts, giving proportions of letters and movement exercises for class work, 


Correspondence is solicited and will receive prompt attention. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





Ill.)—size,634x7 in. 





© 





School Books © 
©)in a hurry 
@ 


@ : 
«Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, /ree, of school books of adZ ( 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


HINDS & NOBLE (; 


Oe 


or by the dozen, may be obtained \\\\C 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest "hamlet, or any / 


And at New York prices, singly / ) 
4 
teacher or official anywhere, and (©) 





( f 


\ = 


© “/ 4 Cooper Institute New York City Y 


COOROOSES 





New York University 





Progressive Methods of Scientific Teaching 


PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, and HEALTH EXERCISES 


A Twe-Book Course prepared in accordance with the best Educational Methods. 
’ s Contains simple practical lessons for Primary Classes, with 
May s Primary Physiology. copious illustrations tor Health Exercises. 
s the best common sense prac- 
May’s Human Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene tical book for Normal and In- 
termediate Schools. 


THOROUGHLY SOUND ON TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 
The New York State Bulletin says, *‘ It is in every way an excellent text-book.” 


Set THAT THIS SERIES IS USED IN YouR SCHOOL 


Special terms for introduction. Correspondence invited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, 41, 43, 45 Bast Tenth St.. NEW YORK. 
NEW BOOKS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Our three new courses in drawing—arranged to meet in a thoroughly practical way all the differ- 
ent schoo! conditions, and being in harmony with the soundest educational and artistic princi- 
ples, and the most successful school-room experience. Are new ready, 


I. FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 
THE PRANG ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Text-books for pupils andteachers. Examples contributed tor pupils’ study by the leading artists of 
the day—C. D. Gisson, F. S. Cuurcu, Assotrr THaver, ArTHUR W. Dow, Winstow Homer, Ross Turner, 
Cuaries Woopsury ard others, Lessons in the elements of both Fine Arts and Industrial Art: practical, 
educational and esthetic, Pupils draw from nature, from interesting objects and models, from the pose 
and from reproductions of famous historic ornament. The study of harmony in space relations and in 
color is provided. Abundant opportunity is given for work in optional subjects and for individual choice 
as to manner of rendering, with pencil, pen-and-ink, or brush, 


II, FOR SCHOOLS IN SMALLER CITIES AND TOWNS. 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-books for pupils and teachers. Work at once practical and artistic, but condensed and simpli- 
fied to meet the needs of schools with closely limited time for the subject. Abundant and helpful examples 
for study in connection with individual work, showing good methods of drawing. Large room for 
optional exercises, Opportunity for brush- work or work with colored papers or both. Close correlation 
with Nature Study and other lines of grade instruction, 


III, FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-books for pupils and teachers, Sg me pene closely related to every-day affairs and well 
adapted to the development of individual skill, good taste, and enjoyment of beauty both in nature and in 
the products of industrial art and fine art. Helpful examples of drawing for study. Opportunities and 
helps for the study of Color, 


For illustrated, descriptive circulars, giving full particulars in regard to these various Courses, the 
grading of text- books, desirable equipments of other material for the work, etc., etc., address the pub- 


lishers, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 15t Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 5 West 18th St, New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A NEW SERIES OF VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 


THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL 








School of Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 





A-department of the University co-ordin- 
ate with its other professional schools. 

Offefts the fullest opportunities for the 
study of Pedagogy. 

Scholarship advantages. 

Year begins September 29. 


For catalogue address the Dean, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, WN. Y. CITY. 


.. Fhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Tuomas Messincger Drown, LL.D, - Presipent 





Classical, Literary, and Engineering Courses, 

Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Kechitecture. Also 

combined courses leading to a technical degree 

in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 

special circulars describing the different Courses, 

address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 
$140 


2. FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 


New Athens, O., 73d year. 
of room and text-books only $2.80 to $3 per week. 
Total cost, $140 per year. lassical, philosophical, 
scientific, normal, music, art, shorthand, and com- 
mercial courses. Post- graduate courses for D.D., 





Tuition, board, rent 


Ph.D., etc. Sent out U. S, Senators, Governors, 
etc., and 300 ministers. No saloons. Cheap, safe, 
healthful; both sexes. Send for catalog, with plan 


toearn funds. W. A. Wittiams, D.D., Pres‘t. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Ethical Culture Schools, 109 West sath Street 
offer a Kindergarten Normal Course, including’ 
Theory of the Kindergarten, Psycholcgy, History of 
Education, Music, Art, Natural Scoot and English. 

Special opportunities for experienced Kindergart- 
ners. Fall term opens Oct. 4th. Terms on application. 


ee F. Reigart, Superintendent. 
iss Caroline T. Haven, Principal. 








Easy to Read. Easy to Write, Easy to Teach. 


With special features of great teaching value that insure a practical vertical round 
hand with ease to both teacher and pupil. The use of no other system will so readily | 
= a rapidly written, legible, uniform, and at the some time elegant vertical | 

andwriting. 
and their plan of instruction. 
numbers, 72 cents per dozen. 
cents; short course, 15 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - Boston and Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Six numbers, 96 cents per dozen; short course, six 
A sample set will be mailed for examination for 25 








Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON 
10-112 BOYLSTON S&T. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 AROH ST. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 E, 19TH ST. 


CHICAGO 
202-264 WABASH AVE. 


Teachers who have examined these books unqualifiedily commend them | 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


taught with the greatest success, for the past 
three years, in the 
Public Day and Even’g Schools of N. Y. City. 
“*Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-In- 
| structor, 250 pp., $1.50. Adopted in above schools. 
Specimen pages and trial lesson free, 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York, 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenue, 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
351 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (4 (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Imp Importations promptly made 
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Oil, Lime, Electric and Solar Lanterns. 





We Manufacture 





A. T. THOMPSON & CO., 


E.. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Brosdway, Sole New York Agents. 


26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


The “IDEAL” Electric Light Stereopticon. 


MADE ON HONOR 
SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 











SCHOOL DESKS 


Adjustable or Standard. We have a fine 


line of both styles. We sell goods as a 
matter of business, but strive also to merit 


the confidence of our patrons. 


| 


—small 


careful and prompt attention. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and large orders receive alike 


Our goods 


are modern, reliable and moderate in cost. 


Catalogue free. 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


315-321 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














is pleasant to visit, for there you are sure 


to find enlightened people. Away from 
the best 


of all artificial illuminants is Acetylene Gas, 
and our 


the cities good light is hard to get 


Patented Generators are built on 
the only principles which make a private 
“ Artificial 


plant practicable. Our booklet, 


Sunlight” tells all about them. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 


Manufacturers of Apparatus and Accessories for the Pro- 
duction and Projection of L: ght, Stereopticon Views, etc. 


115-117 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








THERE IS A GREAT DIFFERENCE IN 


¥FYErTyrrrFTxtxt* xtveitnurrerrits == & 


You want desks that are modern 
and meet the demands of the most 
critical educators. We can supply 
them. Don’t close an order for 
school furniture without first seeing 
our line. Samples sent for exam- 
ination any time. Our Adjustable 
Desk stands without a 


will satisfy the 


peer. It 
most exacting. 
When you are in the market, don’t 


fail to write us— 


‘THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAOINE, WIS. 


We carry a full line of School Supplies. Experienced Agents Wanted. 
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- SCRIBNER’S NEW SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 





ESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS take pleas- | 
ure in announcing that they have begun the publication 
of a new uniform. series for supplementary reading in 
schools, and that the oom four books in the series are now 
ready. These are: “ Fanciful Tales,” by Frank R. Stock- 
ton; “The Hoosier School Boy,” by Edward Eggleston; 
“ Children’s Stories in American Literature, 1860,” and | 
“Children’s Stories in American Literature, by | 
Henrietta Christian Wright. 
The 


It is the aim of this house to 
Scribner Series 


1660-— 


1560-1 896,” 


put the writings of its standard | 
authors in such dress and at] 
such a price that schools will | 
profit by the undertaking. Of | 
the four books thus far issued 
be said that all are ex- | 
ceptionally rich in material to 
instruct children, and to fasci- 
The artistic make-up of the books is a 
noticeable feature. The cover design, which is the same | 
for all, is both rich and books, as 
whole, will afford an opportunity for children to educate 
both their faculty for reading 
beaatiful. 


of 


School Reading 


it may 


nate them as well. 
appropriate, and the 


and their appreciation of the 


PRICE, 60 cents net each; 
The set, 4 vols., will be sent, express paid, 


Introduction Price, 54 cents. 


upon receipt of $2.15. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





| paratory 


| Wendell’s 


| Gordy’s 


HE needs of Hig h Schools, Acade mies and Teachers’ 

Clubs for an elementary text-book in Psychology have 

been so well provided for by Prof. Ladd’s book that it has 
now reached its eighth edition 

In Thatcher’s “Short History of Medizval Europe” pre- 
schools will find a great improvement over any 
this period {t will soor be followed 
by a “Short History of 
Modern Europe,”. written 
upon the same gegeral 
plan. ae 

Barrett Wendell’s 
“English Composition” 
appears now in its eighth 
edition with suggestions, 
for the aid of teachers, 
accompanying the text. 

The new “Illustrated 
Flora,” - by _ Professor 
Britton and Judge Brown, 
is conceded by all author- 
ities to be the most com- 
plete Botany ever issued, 
and essential to the 
library of every teacher 
of this subject. 

A new history of the 
United States, by W. F. 
Gordy, of the Hartford (Conn.) public schools, will arouse 
he interest practical te: ichers everywhere. It 
book by one of their number, and is sure to be thoroughly 
teachable. 


existing histories of 


Ladd’s Primer of Psychol- 
ogy. 

Thatcher’s Short History 
of Mediz val Europe. 


1amo, 325 pages. §t.25 wet 


English Com- 


19INO, 224 pages. $1.00 wet 


position. 

ramo, 350 pages. 
Britton’s An 

Flora. 


3 vols. 
volume, 


$1.50. 
Illustrated 


$3.0e per 


of 


Large quarto. 
History the 
United States. 


Fully illustrated. Maps. /s 


12m0., 
| Press. 


of is a 


Write for Catalogues and Circulars. 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Chosen for the Public 
Schools of the State of 


Missouri 


DeGarmo’s Language Lessons, 


Book |! 


DeGarmo’s Language Lessons, 


Book I. 
FoR 


DeGarmo’s Complete Language 
Lessons, 


UNGRADED 


THE GRADED SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS 


FOR 


The Werner Primer, 


FoR BEGINNERS IN 


Baldwin’s Essentials of Physiology, 


For ALL SCHOOLS BELOW HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Hinsdale’s American Government, 


rHE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


rHI 


READING. 


os 
r OR 


closeet aad 
i, and their a 
all others is a re wate Bm 


severest compe 
loption by the 


The above new books came into the 
tition with all others of similar kin 
great state of Missouri in pre fe rence t 
recognition and endorsement of their superlat ive merits. 

For information, terms, etc., rewarding the above 
notable epoch making books, ad coae : 


| WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 
* an t 


and other 


Educational Publishers, 


BOSTON 
110 Boylston 8t 


CHICAGO 
160-174 Adams St, 


NEW YORE 


BVOC 64488868 PIE, | 


" | 


i 
| 
: 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN 


HARRY PratT Jupson, LL.D., Head 


{A Civic Reader. By 
Science in the University of Chicago. 


Protessor ot Political 
Price; 60 cents. 
his supp rleme mtary reader, in a style that will appeal to young 
ribes the origin and workings our government, gives interesting 
tirring and momentous events in our national history, and tai 
tterary selections « »f a patrioti ter. Tae numerous illustrations! 
ol red pilates and two maps, 


ple, 
ac- 
a8 


of 


chara 


-page cx 


'SELECTIONS FROM L’HOMMOND’S VIRI 

ROMA, AND CORNELIUS NEPOS 

| Edited by Joun T. BUCHANAN, Principal of Boys’ Classical High 

School, N. Y. City, and R. A. Minckwitz, Teacher of 

Latin and Greek, Central High School, Kansas City. Mo. 
Price, 60 cents. 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING, SINGLE AND 
DOUBLE ENTRY 

MONTGOMERY, Instructor in bookkeeping in 

a Grammar School, New York city. 
Price, 80 cents 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR MERRILL’S 
VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


Cloth, 24 pages. 60 cents. 


MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES 
No. 187, Curtis’s Public Duty of Educated 
Men: Nos. 188-189, Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales (Se- 
lected); Nos. 190-191, Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son; 
No. 192, English and American Sonnets; No. 193, Emerson’s 
Self-Reliance ; No. 194, Emerson’s Compensation. Ma ling 
price 12 cents a number, with discount on School Orders. 
Send for catalogue 


the 


es. 


By T. &. 
Columb 
Crown Svo, cloth. 


240 p 


Price, 


Latest numbers. 


MAYNARD, "MERRILL & CO,, 


29, 35, & 33 East 19th Street, New York- 














